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DO YOU DRINK COFFEE? 


We have an object in asking you such a direct, personal 













question. Our object is to attract your attention to the speci- 


THE 
STORRS 
& HARRISON 
COMPANY 


men of the Kentucky Coffee Tree—the kind we propagate. 
The photograph below is an honest representation 
of one of our specimen trees. The photograph 
has not been touched—it shows the tree 
just as it is. 


Painesville Nurseries 








PAINESVILLE, OHIO, U. S. A. 





Fifty-three years experience, 1,200 acres of 
selected land and 44 greenhouses are indeed sufficient 
to back up our word when we say we offer one of 
the largest and most complete assortments of stock 
for nurserymen and florists in the United States, 
including Fruit and Nut Trees, Deciduous and 
Evergreen Trees and Shrubs, Roses, Hardy Vines, 
and Plants, Small Fruits and Grape Vines, Tender 
Plants, Bulbs and Seeds. Pleased to price your 
list of wants or show you our stock. Special 


inducements on car lots. If you have not received 





our fiftieth anniversary descriptive catalog, send 

















for it. Catalogs and price lists free. 


























TREES AT WHOLESALE 


Lowest Prices Consistent with Quality 


We Can Assure ( HEALTHY, 
Our Customers \ WELL-GROWN TREES 


of these Vital | PURITY OF VARIETY 
Requisites : CAREFUL PACKING 


62 Years Under the Same 
Management 


We grow all kinds and varieties suitable for this 
climate, including— 


APPLE ORNAMENTAL TREES 
PEAR and SHRUBS 

PLUM ROSES 

CHERRY CLEMATIS and 

PEACH GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue with Full Cultural Directions 
Correspondence solicited. 


W. & T. SMITH CO. 
The Geneva Nursery 


600 Castle St. GENEVA, N. Y. 


























TREES 


Fruit and Ornamental. 


Shrubs 
Evergreens 
Roses 
Hardy Plants 


All the Best and Hardiest Varieties. 
Largest and most varied Collections in 
America. Illustrated Descriptive Cata- 


logue mailed FREE on request. 
ELLWANCER & BARRY, 


Nurserymen—Horticulturists, 


MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, | 



























Established 1840. Rochester, N. Y. 


——- —— 












































SPECIALTIES 








CHERRIES MULBERRIES 
PLUMS WALNUTS (English and Japan) PECANS 
EXOCHORDA LILACS LONICERAS 


HYDRANGEAS (Field Grown, strong) 
THOMAS HOGG, ROSEA, Etc. 
CAMELLIAS AZALEAS GARDENIAS 
MAGNOLIAS 


HEDGE PLANTS (IN LARGE QUANTITIES) 


CALIFORNIA PRIVET 
CITRUS TRIFOLIATA BERBERIS THUNBERGII 
SPIREA THUNBERGII 


BIOTA AUREA NANA CEDRUS DEODARA 
LIBOCEDRUS DECURRENS 














JUNIPERS RETINOSPORAS 
ORANGES, LEMONS and OTHER CITRUS FRUIT 
300,000 PALMS 
KENTIAS LATANIAS PHOENIX 





FIELD GROWN ROSES (Own Roots and Budded) 





No Scale and Everything Healthy and Well Grown 


P. J. Berckmans Company, Inc. 
FRUITLAND NURSERIES 
AUGUSTA, GA. 


BRetablished 1856 
Over 450 Acres in Nursery 











SPECIALTIES 


Mahaleb Stock 


Forest Tree Seedlings 

Box Elder 

Ash White Mulberry 
White Elm 


Russian Mulberry 


Honey Locust 


Black Locust Soft or Silver Maple 


Russian Olive 


Cherry 


One and Two Year 


The Winfield Nursery Co. 


WINFIELD, KANS. 











When writing to ad rertisers please mention AMERICAN FRUITS. 
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Entered August 4, 1904, at Rochester, N. Y. Post Office as second-class mail matter 
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AMERICAN FRUITS 


An international monthly Nursery Trade Journal, 
coontating throughout the United States and Canada 
and in foreign countries, covering every branch of 
the industry. A Business Journal i Business Men 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


American Fruits Publishing Company 
16 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

H. C. GOODWIN, €. J. SEAGER, 
Editor and Manager Treasurer 





Chief International Publication of the Kind 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES _ F 











One year. In advance, - - - - $1.00 
To Foreign Countries, in advance, - - 1.50 
Single Copies, - - - - - 15 

. Advertise- 


ty me rates will be sent upon application. 
ments should reach this office by the 2oth of the month pre- 
vious to date of publication. 

Drafts on New York, or postal orders, instead of checks, 
are requested. 

Correspondence from all points and articles of all kinds, of 
nterest to the Nursery Trade, and allied topics are solicited. 





Rochester, N. ¥., August, 1908. : 











New Committees. 





Editor American Fruits: 

I have appointed the following chairmen 
of committees of the American Association 
of Nurserymen: 

Transportation—F. H. Stannard, Otta- 
wa, Kan. ; 

Tariff—Irving Rouse, Rochester, N. Y. 

Legislation—William Pitkin, Rochester, 
im 4 

Co-operation with Entomologists—Hon. 
Orlando Harrison, Berlin, Md. 

Programme—James M. Pitkin, Newark, 
% A 

Publicity—J. M. Irvine, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Exhibits—Thomas B. Meehan, Dresher, 
Montg. Co., Pa. 

Arrangements—George C. Seager, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Editing Report—George 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Entertainment—William Pitkin, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

National Council of Horticulture—Chas. 
J. Maloy, Rochester, N. Y. 


Forestry—J. W. Hill, Des Moines, Ia. 
Very truly yours, 


CHARLES J. BROWN. 


C. Seager, 


MONTHLY SERMON 


We had made up our mind not to run any 
Editorial this month, but thinking you might 
want to know the reason we are taking this 
brief space to inform you. We are short of 
Space. We want to wind up as much of the 
convention proceedings in this issue as pos- 
sible and also give you some news. That’s 
why we will ‘‘cut this short” with the re- 
minder that we have received many compli- 
mentary letters on our report of the conven- 
tion in the July number. One man wrote in 
—but that is history. Let's look into the 
future and also into the directory proposition 
which will be found on two pages of this issue. 
Write us for full particulars and if you haven’t 
received one of the first issue of our direct- 
ories send for that, too. 








WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 








Western Association. 





The semi-annual meeting of the Western 
Association of Nurserymen was held at 
the Coates House, Kansas City, Mo., Wed- 
nesday, July 8th. At 11 o’clock A. Willis 
was called to the chair and the work com- 
menced. President Bernardin and Vice- 
President Welch were at home on the push 
and acting president Willis took up the 
push idea with a vim that accomplished 
two days’ work in one. 

The long continued rains have been 
especially severe on many of the western 
nurserymen, interfering very much with 
field work. This and the uncertain move- 
ments of trains over flood damaged roads 
tended to reduce the attendance below the 
usual. However, the time was well spent 
and of profit and satisfaction to those pres- 
ent consisting as follows: A. C. and T. E. 
Griesa, G. L. Knight, George Johnson, 
Wm. H. Baldwin, J. L. Bagby, J. H. Skin- 
ner, F. H. Stannard, Mr. Mayhew, A. Wil- 
lis, J. Wragg & Sons, C. W. Carman, Hol- 
singer Bros., Holman Bros., M. E. Chand- 
ler, and a pleasant visitor in Mr. Hobbs 
of Indiana. 

The following is a synopsis of the pro- 
ceedings : 

Former minutes read and approved. 

Treasurer’s report, receipts, $192.34; 
expenses, $40.23; balance, $152.11. 

Committee on new members—T. E. 
Griesa, J. L. Bagby, M. E. Chandler. 

C. W. Carman of Lawrence, Kan., ad- 
mitted to membership. 

Committee on final resolutions—J. L. 
Bagby, William Baldwin, T. E. Griesa. 

Messrs. Stannard, Welch and Heikes 
were named a committee to report at next 
meeting on the subject of foreign tariff on 
nursery stock. A. C. Griesa gave notice 
of resolution to be presented at next meet- 
ing repealing section 7 of by-laws. On 
motion of J. L. Bagby, each member is re- 
quested to address his member in Congress 
urging the enactment of a postal parcels 
measure. A two days’ annual meeting is 
ordered, December 15-16, 1908. 

Notwithstanding the absence of several 
of those assigned especial topics, the pro- 
gramme was discussed in toto much to 
the pleasure and profit of all in attend- 
ance. At 6 P. M. the committee on final 
resolutions reported the following: 

Resolved, That we, the Western Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, thank the man- 
agement of the Coates House for their 
courtesy to us and that it is the wish of 
the association that the officers be pres- 
ent or pay the penalty, this is especially 
meant for the president. 

Whereupon adjournment followed. 


E. J. HOLMAN, Secretary. 


The following, sent to American FrRvITS 
by a Kansas City correspondent, will be 
of interest: 

Kansas City, Mo., July 9.—The subject 
of wrens and sparrows was brought before 
the Western Association of Nurserymen at 
its biennial meeting in the Coates House 
yesterday afternoon by a talk on ‘‘Laws 
of Insect Destruction,’’ by F. H. Stannard, 
of Ottawa, Kan. 

‘* The matter resolves itself into this,’’ 
said J. H. Skinner of Topeka. ‘‘ There 
are many varieties of insects which are 
destructive to fruit trees. There are sev- 
eral varieties of insectivorous birds that 
are the natural enemies of the injurious 
insects. Then there are three notorious 
scoundrels in the bird tribe who are rob- 
bers and murderers. They are the Eng- 
lish sparrow first of all, the blue jay and 
the crow.”’ 

‘* The wren is the best little fellow in 
the world,’’ said E. J. Holman of Leaven- 
worth, ‘‘but I can’t make a box for his 
nest which will admit him and still ex- 
clude the sparrow.”’ 

** Bore a hole in the box just the size 
of a quarter of a dollar,’’ Mr. Skinner 
replied. ‘‘It is just the right size. I 
learned this from the wren itself. Two 
wrens built their nest inside a casting on 
a gas engine on my place. The casting 
had several holes of various sizes in it 
and the birds filled all the holes with 
sticks except one, which they use as a 
door to their house. The hole is just the 
size of a quarter. The sparrows have not 
bothered the wren family since, although 
they have held frequent consultations 
about the case.’’ 

The nurserymen elected a committee 
with F. H. Stannard as its chairman, to 
formulate resolutions on nursery tariffs 
on stock imported from France. The tar- 
iff matter will be brought before the win- 
ter meeting of the association and later 
before the American Association of Nur- 
serymen, with a view to asking tariff re- 
adjustment. 


Texas Association. 





College Station, Tex., July 8—The 
Texas Nurserymen’s Assoviation met in 
its ninth annual session this morning at 
8:30 o’elock in the chapel, President Ed- 
ward W. Knox of San Antonio, and Secre- 
tary John S. Kerr of Sherman, being in 
their respective places. The following 
programme was carried out: 

Welcoming address—Professor N. Ness, 
College Station. 

Response—J. B. Baker, Fort Worth. 

Annual address by president—Edward 
W. Knox, San Antonio. 


(Continued on page 5) 
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2 Year SIMPSON CHERRY TREES 1 Year 


Is what we offer to the trade in 
car-load lots. Here we are able to 
hold the foliage on our Cherry trees 
till digging time, which enables them 
to store up great vitality—therefore, 
they transplant better than trees from 
which the leaves have dropped early. 


SEE THE POINT! 
We have a large number of 


Montmorency and other leading sorts. 


Also some 
Peach, Plum and Pear 


Come and see our trees or ask 
for sample and be convinced of their 


extra quality. 


H. M. Simpson & Sons 


VINCENNES, IND. 


1 Year THE BEST EVER 2 Year 


SIMPSON CHERRY TREES 
SHHaL AYYAHD NOSdWIS 





200 Acres 
in Plants 


W. W. THOMAS 








The Strawberry Plant Man 





ANNA, ILLINOIS | Asparagus and Rhubarb Roots 














Y business is not of a mushroom growth. 
1 It has been built on a foundation of 
years of experience, study and thought. That 
is why the leading nurserymen turn to me when 
they want orders filled. Most of these send me 
their shipping instructions and tags and I ship 
direct to their customers. As this seems to be 
the best way for nurserymen to have their 
strawberry plant orders handled I am preparing 
to greatly improve my facilities for this work 
and to make it one of the main features of my 
business. The additional charge made for hand- 
ling orders in this manner is very small, just 
enough to pay the additional expense of billing 
out small orders. I also ship plants direct to 
nurserymen who wish to bill out their own orders. 


WRITE ME FOR PRICES 























Spring Hill Nurseries 


Formerly located at Tadmor, O., but now at 


Tippecanoe City, Miami County, Ohio 


A full line of Nursery Stock, 
especially Peach, Kieffer Pear, 
Japan Plum, Black Locust Seed- 
ling, Silver Maple Seedling, 
Ornamental and Shade Trees, 
Hardy Shrubs, Perennials and 


Transplanting Stock. 








All Supplies Needed by Dealers 
See us for CATALPA SPECIOSA for the Year 1909 


Correspondence and Personal 


Inspection Solicited 


Peter Bohlender & Son 








ESTABLISHED 1845 


Bryant’s Nurseries 
Princeton, Ill. 


We still have a heavy surplus of forest seedlings in Amer- 
ican White Elm, Black Walnut and Soft Maple. We can 


please you as to quality and price. 


Peonies 


Over 50,000 strong roots to offer for Fall 1908. 
save money by getting our special list now ready. 
Peonies are considered among the finest in the State. 


Ornamental Shrubs 


A Heavy Stock of 
Altheas, Siberian Dogwood, 
Barberry Thunbergii, Persian Lilac, 
Spirea Van Houttii, 


You can 
Our 


Purple Lilac, Syringas, Snowball, etc. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Arthur Bryant & Son 


PRINCETON, ILL. 

















When writing to advertisers please mention AMERICAN FRUITS 


August, 1908 
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(Continued from page 9) 


‘*Shade Trees and Ornamental Plants.’’ 
—J. B. Baker, Fort Worth. 

“*Civie Improvement, the Nurserymen’s 
Duty and Opportunity.’’—F. T. Ramsey, 
Austin, fifteen minutes. 

‘*Eehoes from the Milwaukee National 
Convention by Those Who Attended.’’—J. 
S. Kerr and J. B. Baker. 

S. Arai, a Japanese of Alvin, Texas, was 
present and made an interesting talk on 
shade trees and ornamental plants. Mr. 
Arai joined the association. 

As chairman of the committee on State 
inspection law, Mr. J. S. Kerr reported 
that the amendment proposed by the nur- 
serymen failed to The committee 
was continued and instrueted to work for 
the desired change. 

Officers were elected as follows: J. B. 
Baker, Fort Worth, president; R. H. Hal- 
bert, Areadia, vice-president; J. S. Kerr, 
Sherman, secretary-treasurer. 

A vote of thanks was extended the re- 
tiring president, Edward W. Knox, of San 
Antonio. 

Hon. R. T. Milner, State commissioner 
of agriculture, was present at the meeting 
and stated that he has 30,000 bulletins on 
pecans and requested the assistance of the 
nurserymen in distributing them. He 
asked that names be sent his office in Aus- 
tin or, he said, he would send out copies 
stamped and ready for the address to any 
nurseryman who desired them to mail to 
their friends and acquaintances. 


pass. 


Pacific Coast Association 


North Yakima, July 10—Members of 
the Pacific Coast Association of Nursery- 
men held its sixth annual session here 
Tuesday and yesterday. In the course of 
their meetings they protested against the 
system of fruit tree inspection, which, they 
declared, often caused them financial loss. 
Charles A. Chambers of Fresno, Cal., said 
that under the present system a consign- 
ment of young trees may pass inspection 
at the place of shipment and at the re- 
ceiving point be condemned because of 
some infection which developed in transit. 

The delegates, representing 120 members 
from seven states, declared themselves in 
favor of a uniform system of inspection 
and quarantine of infected fruit trees and 
nursery stock. 

They declared that the present system of 
allowing the deputy inspector of each 
county the final word results in losses 
aggregating thousands to the nurserymen, 
such loss being needless and due largely 
to incompetent county officials. 

The nurserymen declared also in favor 
of equal enforcement of the laws regard- 
ing spraying, fumigating, ete., against the 
orchardist as well as the nurserymen. 

The establishment of a state department 
of agriculture to have control of the agri- 
cultural college, the state fair and the hor- 
ticultural and dairy inspectors and of the 
other rural industries was advocated by 
the association in a resolution carried at 
the close of the convention. 

The convention opened Wednesday 
morning with about fifty nurserymen rep- 
resenting British Columbia, Washington, 





Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Montana and Cali- 
fornia in attendance. The meeting closed 
Thursday night. The peach crop in the 
San Joaquin valley has been damaged by 
frosts, aecording to Fred Nelson of Fowler, 
Cal. O. F. Smith of Blackfoot, Idaho, re- 
ported fruit conditions good in his section. 

Councilman John J. Miller weleomed 
the delegates and Mayor Eckert of Detroit, 
Wash., responded. Other speakers were 


W. D. Ingalls, president of the organiza- 
tion, and F. A. Wiggins of Toppenish, 
Wash. 


C. Malmo, Seattle, Wash., was elected 


president and C. A. Tonnason, Tacoma, 
secretary. 
The delegates in attendance were the 


guests of the Washington Nursery Com- 
pany, Toppenish, Thursday, on a tour of 
inspection. More than thirty practical 
erowers from the Northwest looked over 
the young trees. One of the most inter- 
esting features of the trip was the inspec- 
tion of 1,000,000 voung tree grafts which 
are growing in one block. 

W. F. Heikes, of Alabama, was among 


those present. 





Old Firm Dissolves 


Oudenbosch, Holland, June 1, 1908. 
Editor American Fruits: 

In consequence of an amiable 
ment dissolving the partnership hitherto 
in existence between us, our Mr. Goossens, 
has this day retired from the Nurseries 
which we managed jointly under the firm 
of Goossens & Hellemons, (C. Eschweiler). 
Nevertheless, the old business will con- 
tinue and be carried on without retrench- 
ment of the pecuniary resources, under the 
exclusive management of Mr. Hellemons, 
under the firm name of L. J. Hellemons, 
who henceforward will be the sole pro- 
prietor of the house, and to whom the 
liquidation has been entrusted. 

Thankfully acknowledging the 
tenance with which you have favored our 
old house up to this time, we request you 
to transfer it to the new establishment, 
and remain, 

Your obedient servants, 
Goossens & Hellemons. 


agree- 


ecoun- 





An Octogenarian Nurseryman 


John William Adams of Springfield, 
Mass., whose reputation as a nurseryman 
has extended far beyond the confines of 
New England, on the 20th inst. celebrated 
his 80th birthday. The members of his 
immediate family, including children and 
grandchildren, twelve in all, took dinner 
with him on the day at his pleasant home 
at the corner of Chestnut and Dover sts., 
in observance of the passage of the 80th 
milestone. Time has certainly dealt kindly 
with Mr. Adams and he appreciates it. He 
is active and alert, mentally and physically 
and might easily pass for a man twenty 
years younger. 

Mr. Adams was born in Stratham, N. H., 
June 20, 1828, being the youngest of the 
six children of Rev. John F. and Mary 
Lane Adams, grandson of Lieut. John 
Adams of the Revolutionary Army and 
great-grandson of Rev. Joseph Adams, 


who founded the church in Newburyport 
where George Whitfield was buried. For 
fifty vears he has conducted the business 
of a nurseryman, getting his start when a 
boy of 16 by reading some works on horti- 
culture. With the aid of his father he de- 
veloped a small nursery in his New Hamp- 
shire home and the experience thus ob- 
tained proved most valuable in the years 
that followed, when he engaged in the 
business for himself. Now he has thirteen 
acres under cultivation at the North end, 
in the vicinity of Dover and Chestnut sts., 
with large greenhouses in connection.— 
Florists’ Exchange. 


Rose Dorothy Perkins 


Reading the many favorable comments 
recently published concerning this rose, 
we draw attention to the following de- 
seription and prediction as to its possibil- 
ities, published in The Florists’ Exchange, 
August 2, 1902, after a personal visit of 
one of our staff to the Jackson & Perkins 
Company Nurseries at Newark, N. Y., to 
investigate this, at that time, new claim- 
ant for recognition: 

As to the habit of the plant, the Rosa 
Wichuraiana blood is predominant. Canes 
of current growth are already over three 
feet long, and they will no doubt more 
than double that length before the season 
closes. The flowers are borne in large 
clusters, and the foliage is small, strong 
and leathery, with the appearance of be- 
ing proof against mildew should the rose 
be grown for forcing purposes. As a com- 
panion to the Crimson Rambler, for grow- 
ing indoors, we have no hesitaney in say- 
ing that Dorothy Perkins will fill the bill. 
The habits and characteristics of the two 
varieties are about similar; both should 
respond to the same treatment, and there 
is not the slightest doubt but that Dorothy 
Perkins will make as fine a pink rose for 
growing and training in pots for Easter 
sales among florists, and become as popu- 
lar as has the Crimson Rambler as a red 
rose. As a pillar or climbing rose, the 
long season of flowering of Dorothy Per- 
kins, and its charming color, will make it 
a favorite wherever it is planted, while 
for hardiness there can be none better— 
the fact of its having remained unpro- 
tected through a freeze going to 20 degrees 
below zero, and coming out all right, is 
fully vouched for, and insures a floriferous 
growth in whatever location the variety 
should happen to be planted.—S. 8S. But- 
terfield, in Florists’ Exchange. 


Splended Business Opportunity. 


For sale on account of health, $30 000 
nursery business, 
valuable real estate and modern storage 
and office equipment. 

Business in splendid condition. 
30 per cent. this year. 

Will sell part interest to capable nur- 
seryman., 

Full information given by writing ‘‘ M. 
C. R.,’’ care AMERICAM FRUITS, 16 State 
street Rochester, N. Y. 


including $10,000 of 


Cleared 
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FOR FALL 1908 AND SPRING 1909 


We wish to call attention 
to our offerings of 


PEACH—One Year and June Buds, We invite inquiries NOW from 
buyers of June Budded peach, plum and apricot, We will bud especially to 


suit your particular wants 
PLUM - De Soto, Wyant and Japanese varieties. 
PEAR, CHERRY and QUINCE — As usual. 
MULBERRY—A splendid assortment, in quantity 
PRIVET—California and (true) Amoor River. 
ROSES-— Leading Hybrid Perpetuals, also Hardy Climbers. 
MAGNOLIA -Grandifiora. SPIREA—Van Houttei ALTHEAS. 


Fraser Nursery Company, Inc. 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 











The Willadean Nurseries 
OFFER FOR SPRING 1908 


A good assortment of Fruit, Shade, and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens, Herbaceous Plants, 
Tree Seedlings, and Small Shrubs for transplanting. 

Special prices quoted on Snowballs, Spirea Van 
Houttii, Berberries Vulgaris, and Purpurea, also other 
Shrubs, 2 to 6 feet. Write for prices. 


The DONALDSON COMPANY 


EVERGREENS 


August and September Planting 
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Weeping Norway 


RETINOSPORAS 


Seven Varieties, from 1% to 4 feet 








HOOPES BRO. & THOMAS CO. 


Maple Avenue Nurseries 


West Chester, Pa. 


Warsaw, HentuckKy 








Philadelphia office, 222-3-4-5 Stephen Girard Building 

















34th YEAR 


PAN HANDLE NURSERIES 


For Fall of 1908 


We offer a complete line of Nursery 
Stock consisting of 


Apple Ornamental Trees 

Pear, Standard Shrubs 

Pear, Dwarf Vines 

Plum on Plum Roses 

Plum on Peach Evergreens 

Cherry California Privet 

Peach Weeping Trees 

Currant Catalpa Speciosa Seedlings 
Raspberry Black Locust Seedlings 
Blackberry Catalpa Speciosa 


Seed Crop 1908 


We have the trees if you have the price. 
It’s not high, ask us about it. Weare always 
willing and anxious to make quotations, 
take your order and set it aside for ship- 
ment as you may direct. 


Dealers complete list of wants a specialty 
Packing and other facilities unexcelied 


J. K. HENBY & SON 


Greenfield, Ind. 














The Monroe Nursery 


I. E. Ilgenfritz’ Sons Co. 
MONROE, MICH. 


Sixty Years 
in the 
Business 


General 
Line of 





CHOICE 
NURSERY 
STOCK 


Finest Stock of 
Peach in America 


Std. Pear, Plum, Cherry, Etc. 


Correspondence Solicited 


I. E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








COMPASS 
CHERRY-PLUM 


We offer to the trade for 
Fall 1908 shipment a _ few 
thousand trees of this Hybrid 
fruit. First-class trees on 
native plum stocks, smooth, in 
two grades, 11-16 inch up and 
5-8 to 11-16. A great seller 


for the northern trade. 





Also, a large stock of Americana 


Plum---northern varieties 





Write for Our Prices 





The Jewell Nursery Co. 


LAKE CITY, MINN. 











When writing to advertiser please mention AMERICAN Fruit 
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Peach Yellows as it Relates to Nurserymen 


Prepared for Annual Convention By J. L. Phillips, State Eutomologist, Virginia. 














This destructive disease has been know in 
Virginia about 30 years, though it has been in 
the orchards of the country for a much longer 
period. The centers of peach production in Vir- 
ginia, however, have shifted so often that the 
damage done by this disease has been quite in- 
termittent. The industry has been wiped out 
in one place simply to grow up in another, in 
which the disease would enter later and the 
operation be repeated. 

It has taken many years to educate the peo- 
ple to make a systematic fight for its control. 
When the first Virginia law, looking to the con- 
trol of this disease was passed in 1890, so little 
interest Was manifested in it that it became a 
dead-letter. However, our people are now be- 
coming thoroughly alive to the situation, in- 
spection for this trouble is proceeding vigor- 
ously, and the movement is thought well of by 
almost all peach growers. No matter how 
thorough this inspection may be, however, if 
the growers constantly get trees from the nur- 
series that carry the infection, they will never 
be able to fully control it, and there is danger 
of introducing it intg localities where it is yet 
unknown These facts, and the further fact 
that I firmly believe reasonable precautions on 
the part of nurserymen will help largely to cor- 
rect this evil, are the reasons for my appear- 
ance before you to-day. 

I shall attempt to point the way to the ac- 
complishment of these results in this short 
paper, and, as I have found the best nursery- 
men to be reasonable and willing at all times 
to take any practical steps to protect their 
patrons, I confidently expect their support in 
the suppression of this disease. 

While most nurserymen are, no doubt, thor- 
oughly familiar with the history of the disease 
in this country, I wish to call attention to a few 
facts along this line. The following table shows 
that peach growing was quite an important in- 
dustry in Berrien county, Michigan, in 1865, and 
that it increased more than three-fold during 
the next nine years (to 1874) at which time 
peach yellows became very prevalent, reducing 
the number of trees in the following sixteen 
years to about 1-15 the number reported in 
1874. Vigorous control methods were adopted 
about this time, however, and, during the ten- 
vear period between 1890 and 1900, the number 
of trees increased to almost a million—an in- 
crease of more than twenty-fold. 

Number 


Year. Source of Information. of Trees. 
1865 History of Michigan Horticul- 

ture, Lyon, P. B41... ..ccece 201,603 
a errr eT Teer Teer TT TT er 654,000 
Sone Gl, Bl CRB cc ccc csscousvese 42,863 
See en ee SO 5 ka escent ow cae 923,288 


The results in the other peach growing coun- 
ties of Michigan were not quite so good, and 
anyone familiar with conditions in other states 
like Delaware, Maryland, Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey, etc., where this disease has become preva- 
lent, knows that control methods have not been 
nearly so successful there as in Michigan. In 
fact, the number of trees decreased rapidly be- 
tween 1890 and 1900, since which date the fig- 
ures are not complete. To my mind, peach yel- 
lows is the chief cause of the decline. 

in Potetourt County, Virginia, which was the 
chief peach growing county in 1890, the losses 
from peach yellows have been almost as mark- 
ed as in Michigan. The number of trees de- 
clined from 130,000 in -1890 to 105,000 in 1900, 
and, at this date (1908) there are certainly not 
30.000 trees in the entire county. Counties im- 
mediately adjoining shared the same fate at this 
period, though in a lesser degree, after which 
the industry began to develop in other sections 
of the state quite distant from this one. During 
the past few years, however, this dread’ disease 
has again become quite destructive. 

Our fruit growers are rapidly adopting the 
only control method known, that of destroying 
the trees as soon as they show the first symp- 
These methods must, as 
mentioned before, be seconded by the nursery- 
men, who should keep their stock so free from 
infection that growers will not be deterred from 
planting by fear of bringing in this disease—in 
fact, be encouraged to plant because of a well- 
founded belief that they are getting healthy 
stock. 

This question is just as important to the nur- 


toms of the disease. 


seryman as it is to the fruit grower himself 
While I hope no one in this Association would 
take the narrow view that death of trees gives 
an opoprtunity to sell more, I am quite sure 
that, in this cz 
effect for, 


peach industry once, it is also impossible to 


se, just the opposite would be the 
where yellows has destroyed th 


induce many planters to again launch out in 
this industry. This is certainly true in Virginia 


where the soil is well-suited to other crops as 
well as to the peach Sending out healthy 
stock, then, will increase the demand for nur- 


sery stock and help to build up the peach in- 
dustry 

We must not lose sight of peach rosette and 
little peach, two diseases somewhat similar 


n 
nature to peach yellows, which have not yet 
spread to any great extent. 
should come in for as much attention as peach 
yellows itself. 

As early as 1891 Dr. E. F. Smith writes 
“ Peach growers are earnestly advised to stamp 
out the disease upon its first appearance and 
are warned against the importation of trees 
from infected districts. These remarks apply 
with special force to the Pacific Coast, and, in 
this connection, it is well to remember that the 
apricot and almond are also subject to the yel- 
lows. It would be much safer for Californians 
to grow their own peach trees rather than to 
introduce any from the eastern United States 
If trees are imported, it should be known be- 
yond question that they are from sections free 
from this disease. The mere fact that the nur- 
sery stock is healthy at the date of shipment is 
not a sufficient guarantee that it will continue 


These diseases 


sO. 

He bases this opinion upon experiments 
which indicate that the disease may be con- 
veyed by seemingly healthy buds, when they 
are taken from diseased trees, his experiments 
showing also that these trees may grow one 
year without exhibiting symptoms of the dis- 
ease. Later observations by myself and others 
uphold this view. 

In regard to spread of this disease by peach 
pits, Dr. Smith writes: “In the present state of 
our knowledge, it is certainly wisdom to pro- 
cure pits from uninfected districts or, at least, 
from orchards containing no diseased trees,” 
and he further states, in this connection, “There 
can, I think, be little doubt that the majority 
of the diseased orchards in New Jersey, Mary- 
land and Delaware were budded on seedlings 
grown from pits collected in orchards where 
yellows prevailed I know this to be true of 
many orchards. A portion of even the so-called 
‘natural’ or “Tennessee’ seed is grown in the 
Delaware or Chesapeake peninsula and fraudu- 
lently sold to nurserymen for the genuine ar- 
ticle.” 

I have so often observed seedlings growing 
under trees badly diseased with peach yellows 
as to make me confident that a few diseased 
pits germinate. Actual experiments, made dur- 
ing the past 18 months, also show that at least 
a small per cent, of the pits from premature 
peaches taken from yellows trees, germinate. 
In one case, 4 out of 13 seedlings showed 
symptoms of yellows at the end of the first 
growing season. In another case, 9 out of 18 
produced seedlings that showed symptoms of 
yellows. Though 414 pits were planted to get 
the 18 seedlings, enough of them were diseased 
to infect the nursery, At a recent examination 
several of these seedlings were found to be 
dead, yet there were several more which show- 
ed decided symptoms of yellows. 

I know the best nurserymen are likely to 
weed out any plants in poor condition as soon 
however, the contagious character 
of the disease makes all the other seedlings in 
the vicinity of the diseased ones, unsafe. No 
inspection of a peach nursery will be effective 


as possible; 


in locating this disease under conditions pointed 
out above, as, only in a few cases, will rapidly 
growing peach nursery stock show traces of 
the disease, in the nursery the first year. 

One case came under my observation in 1907. 
where 5 trees in a lot of 350 purchased and 
planted in the spring of 1905, developed th 
disease during the next two years The condi- 
tions were such as to leave no doubt that the 
contagion came in the nursery stock, 

Another case where trees were planted in 
spring, 1907, and examined June 8, 1908, 7 trees 
in 540 showed symptoms of yellows, This 


orchard stands adjacent to other orchards in 
which diseased trees have developed, but they 


are destroyed promptly Another orchard on 


the same farm, but quite distant from this one 
ind fully one-half mile from any diseased trees 
was planted in the spring, 1907, and examined 
June 8, 1908 In a lot of 150 Salway, 1 was 
found to be affected with yellows, and, in a 


lot of 243 Smock, 6 were found. to be affected 

We have just seen that nursery stock grown 
from buds taken from the healthy portion of 
diseased trees are not likely to show symptoms 
of yellow the first season How much more 
unlikely is it for contagion to spread from ad- 
joining orchards and show up in the trees at 
the beginning of the second yeat 

The above facts prove conclusively, to my 
mind, that the contagion comes into the nur- 
sery both through the pits and the buds used in 
propagating nursery stock 

The statement by Dr. E. F. Smith that pits 
from canneries were fraudulently sold as nat- 
urals has lost no force during intervening years, 
though I fully believe this is not generally the 
case Be this as it may, I know several cases 
in addition to those mentioned above, in which 
peach seed have produced seedlings, a number 
of which were diseased with peach yellows. 
There is no doubt but that peach yellows is now 
prevalent in the mountainous sections of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, etc., from 
which territory the bulk of the natural pits is 
supposed to be obtained. Besides, it is impos- 
sible for the few seedling trees in this small 
section of the country to produce enough pits 
for any large per cent, of the nursery trees 
grown at this time 

From replies to letters addressed to ento- 
mologists in the different states and to our own 
nurserymen, there is not the slightest doubt 
but that a large per cent. of the seeds used by 
nurserymen are obtained from budded trees. 
Prof, E. J. Wickson, of Berkeley, Cal., writes: 
“California peach trees are almost universally 
propagated from pits taken from the varieties 
used by our canneries and drying establish- 
ments, being secured by nurserymen, so far as 
possible, when the mid-season, yellow-fleshed 
peaches are being cut for canning or drying. 
No effort whatever is made to secure seedling 
pits We have never had the peach diseases 
known as yellows, rosette or little peach in this 
state, and we find our commercial peach orch- 
ards so healthy and thrifty in growth that the 
pus secured from them seem to leave nothing 
to be desired in point of vigor My impression 
is that some of the nurserymen of the middle 
west have secured pits from California can- 
neries and pronounced them quite as good, if 
not better than, the seedling pits from the 
Southern states.”’ Letters from our Virginia 
nurserymen indicate this to be true. A number 
of them suggest Smock seed as being excellent, 
but state that the pits from almost any variety 
that produces sound pits, are suitable for nur- 
sery purposes, One nurseryman states that 
seedlings from the budded varieties are more 
vigorous than those from the naturals. This 
might be true on account of the size of the pits, 
which would tend to make them grow off better 
in the spring. The varieties mentioned by these 
nurserymen as being suitable for nursery pur- 
poses are Smock, Salway, Mountain Rose, Old 
Mixon (free and cling), Montreal Beauty, Craw- 
ford, Henrietta, et« No doubt other varieties 
are just as suitable 

Whether the natural pits are better than 
those from budded varieties, then, is not the 
question Since the disease is present in sec- 
tions where the naturals are collected, and the 
trees are so widely scattered as to make in- 
spection impossible, there is no other course 
left open to nurserymen but to make the at- 
tempt to obtain the best pits possible from 
bearing orchards in sections free from yellows, 
little peach and peach rosette and use them, 
even though they may cost more, and because 
of being larger, require a greater number of 
bushels to supply their needs 

This, gentlemen, is the crucial point, and, 
from letters received recently from Virginia 
nurserymen, | am convinced that they are ready 
and willing to co-operate with us in this move- 
ment to the fullest extent. Will the nursery- 
men of the country, as a whole, second these 


[Continued on page 9) 
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FRUITS OF SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Mr. President and Fellow Members: 

In treating the subject assigned to me I am 
aware that it is necessary to be brief on account 
of the fullness of our programme and the large 
amount of business to be transacted in the short 
time we have here. 

I desire simply to point out to you some of 
the principal fruits that we are able to grow 
successfully in a section that is capable of hav- 
ing as wide a range of temperature perhaps as 
any state in the Union, the mercury ranging 
from 100 degrees above in the summer to 40 
degrees below zero in the winter with prac- 
tically no snow to cover the ground which often 
freezes to a depth of four to six feet in places. 
So it will readily be seen that fruit growing in 
South Dakota is not all “ sunshine,” so to speak, 
Changes of temperature are sudden and severe. 
We are also subject to extreme dry spells and 
extreme wet Our soil is very deep and 
rich, our trees make a very rapid and often a 
very heavy growth so that they are not in the 
best condition to endure the severe winters 
when they We are a part of the broad 
plain extending from the Mississippi westward 
to the Rocky Mountains from 300 to 400 miles 


ones. 


come. 


in width and from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
south of the Pritish possessions on the north, 
something over 1,400 miles in length. This 


area comprises as a whole the most fertile and 
easily tilled soil of any tract of like extent in 
the United States and perhaps the world. It is 
yet comparatively a treeless empire. The winds 
sweep almost unchecked from one end to the 
other giving us one day the temperature and 
air from the hot plains of Texas and within 48 
hours thereafter the chilly blasts of Manitoba. 
It is true that we have already numerous small 
belts of comparatively small trees that are hav- 
ing some effect on the climate. I can see quite 
a marked change in the climate and aridity of 
the atmosphere in the 29 years that I have lived 
in Dakota, but this is mere nothing to what I 
hope the next 29 years will bring forth. The 
good work of tree planting for shelter belts 
has just begun to the West and I predict that 
the next 25 to 30 years will witness great 
changes in our climatic conditions, and I be- 
lieve that the present near future work of our 
nurserymen should be largely the production 
of the class of trees suitabie for shelter belts 
and forests and the encouragement of planting 
the same by our farmers. There must be a gen- 
eral and united move in this direction before 
there will be an appreciable effect on the cli- 
mate. The old saying that “One swallow does 
not make Spring” is identical with the saying 
that one little grove will not produce the de- 
sired change in our climate which is necessary 
to make general fruit growing easy and profit- 
able in South Dakota, 

For the present we must confine ourselves to 
certain hardy classes and varieties. It does not 
pay us to grow the peach, the pear or even the 
foreign plum or the sweet cherries, and this 
year we feel as though we are not in it at all 
on any of the tree fruits. With an extremely 
warm April with the mercury up to 94 in the 
shade and then going down to 20 early in May 


after our fruit trees were in full bloom and 
many of the trees in full leaf our trees looked 
rather tired and I can assure you our fruit 


growers felt just a little tired too. 

We do though in ordinary seasons grow quite 
successfully Apples, Native Plums, Sour Cherry, 
Compass and Sand Cherry and such small fruits 
as Strawberries, Currants, Gooseberries, Red 
and Black Raspberries, Dewberries, Juneber- 
ries, hardy varieties of Grape and in wet sea- 
sons some fine Blackberries, also the little red 
Buffaloberry which makes a very delicious 


jelly. In Apples we must confine ourselves to 
such tronclad varieties as Duchess, Wealthy, 
Patten’s Greening, Hibernal, Anisem, N. W. 


and others of like hardiness. In 
Hybrids we have quite a list that 
succeed quite well. In fact, the Crabs do bet- 
ter I think than they do farther South. In 
Plums such varieties as De Soto, Forest Gar- 
den, Wolf, Hawkeye, Cheney, Surprise, Wyant 
and Miner all do well. The Compass Plum or 
Cherry is also entirely at home with us. This 
is a hybrid supposed to be a cross between 
Miner Plum and our Native Sand Cherry. It is 
in reality more Plum than Cherry, but we 


Greening 
Crabs and 


choose to call it a Cherry because we can grow 
it in the northern part of the state where we 
cannot successfully grow other Cherries. In 
the south part of the state we grow quite suc- 
cessfully the Early Richmond, Wragg, Ostheim, 
Montmorency, The Morellos and others of like 
hardiness. In Grapes we grow the Concord, 
Worden, Martha, Moore’s Early, Janesville, 
Beta, etc, in the south part of the state, while 


in the north part of the state it is not safe to. 


the Janesville, Beta and 
Native Wild varieties. In Currants the Red and 
White Dutch, Victoria, North Star, White 
Grape, Fay’s Prolific, Crandall, etc., all do well. 
In Gooseberries we confine ourselves mostly to 
Houghton, Champion and Downing. Raspber- 
ries: Turner, Louden, King, Minnetonka, Ohio, 
Tyler, Older and Gregg are best. In Blackber- 
ries we plant mostly Snyder, Stone’s Hardy and 
Ancient Briton, and when the season is just 
right we sometimes get an excellent crop, but 
we fail more times than we succeed with Black- 
berries. In Strawberries we are very success- 
ful with the Warfield, Crescent, Bederwood, 
Prandywine and Senator Dunlap; the latter is 
everybody's berry and does well anywhere and 
we sometimes think that it would be about as 
well if we only had this one variety except for 
the sake of prolonging the season by growing 
early and late sorts, 

At the present time our list of successful 
fruits is not a long one, but we hope in the 
near future to add to it very materially by the 
aid of shelter belts and the new varieties being 
produced by cross-breeding with our native 
fruits at our State Experiment Station. 

In conclusion I desire to say that our state 
is yet comparatively new and that we will soon 
add very materially to’‘our list of valuable 
fruits, as I firmly believe that every section of 
the globe is capable of producing some kinds ef 
fruits that will succeed and prove profitable. It 
only remains for us to ascertain what those 
fruits are and develop them. 


try anything except 





FRUITS FOR NEW YORK STATE. 
By C. J. Maloy, Rochester, N. Y. 
Apples. 


Summer 
trachan, 


Varieties—Early Harvest, Red As- 
Yellow Transparent. 

Fall Varieties—Alexander, Fall Pippin, Grav- 
enstein, Maiden Blush, Oldenburg, Wealthy, 


Winter Varieties—Baldwin, Esopus Spitzen- 


berg, Golden Russet, Hubbardston, Jonathan, 
Northern Spy, Red Canada, R. I. Greening, Rox- 
bury Russett, Sutton Beauty, Tolman’s Sweet, 


Tompkin's King, Twenty Ounce, Wagener. 


Pears. 


Summer Varieties—Bartlett, Clapp’s Favorite, 
Tyson, 

Fall Varieties—Angouleme, Bosc, 
Bonne of Jersey, Seckel, Sheldon, 

Winter Varieties 
Winter Nellis. 
Barry. 


Louise 





Early—Anjou, Clairgeau, 
Late—Josephine of Maline, P. 


Cherries, 


Sweet—Black Tartarian, Gov. 
eon, Windsor, Yellow Spanish. 

Sour—Early Richmond, May 
morency Ordinaire 


Wood, Napol- 


Duke, Mont- 


Plums. 


Bavay’s Green Gage Bradshaw, Coe’s Golden 
Drop, Fellemberg, German Prune, Grand Duke, 
Imperial Gage, Lombard, Shropshire Damson, 
Yellow Egg. Japan—Abundance, Burbank, 
Red June. 


Peaches. 
Champion, Crawford Early, Crawford Late, 
Elberta, Foster, Old Mixon Free, Rivers, Stump 
the World. 


Quinces. 


Orange, Rea. 


Grapes. 


Black—Concord, Worden, Campbell's Early, 

Moore's Early. 
Red—Brighton, Delaware, G 
White—Moore's Diamond, Niagara, Winchell. 


And all the Rogers’ varieties for family use. 


aertner, Salem. 


Blackberries. 


Agawan, Ancient Briton, Early King, Rath- 


burn, Snyder. 
Currants. 
Fay’s Prolific, White Grape. 
Gooseberries. 
Columbus, Downing, Industry. 
Raspberries. 


Red—Cuthbert, Marlboro, Columbian. 


Black—Kansas, Eureka, Gregg. 
Yellow—Golden Queen. 
This list could no doubt be increased, but I 


believe the varieties named will be found to be 
the most satisfactory under all conditions. 





FRUITS OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


By J. Van Lindley. 

The climate and elevation of North Carolina 
varies greatly, running from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the Tennessee line, or from Manteo to Mur- 
phy—a distance of some 600 miles. First is 
the eastern section—level lands where cotton 
grows and the Scuppernong grape flourishes, 
then the hills or Piedmont section, after which 
comes the mountain section, which comprises 
the west. 

There are few of the many varieties of fruits 
known in the American Catalogue or the hardy 
class but what do well in some one of these 
sections. 

In the mountain valleys the Pippins, Spitzen- 
bergs and Spies flourish, so as you will see from 
my list, it takes quite a variety of fruits to cover 
our territory. 

While we cultivate many other varieties of 
the different fruits, and some of them are equal 
to list given below, yet it was my intention to 
give as few varieties as possible. With this idea 
in view I made out the following list, taking in 


consideration the bearing and growing qual- 
ities of the varieties given: 
Apples. 


Summer Varieties—Yellow May, Harvest, 
Red June, Liveland Raspberry, Summer Bana- 
na, Yellow Transparent, Early Ripe, Hames’ 
Seedling, Eckles’ Summer, Horse, Chenango, 
Star. 

Autumn Varieties—Mother, Bonum, Buck- 
ingham, Grimes’ Golden, Dinwiddie, Mangum, 
Scotch Red, Virginia Beauty, American Golden 
Russett, Hargrave. (In the mountain sections 
add Hoover and Gloria Mundi.) 

Winter Varieties for the Cotton Belt of North 








Carolina—Springdale, Pine Stump, McCuller’s 
Winter. Yates, Gulley, Shockley, Arkansas 
Reauty, Fonville, Terry, Mattamuskeet, Broad- 


nax, Hickman, 

Winter Varieties for Piedmont and Western 
North Carolina—Stayman’'s Winesap, Paragon, 
Winesap, Ben Davis, York Imperial, Reagan, 
Red Limbertwig, Royal Limbertwig, Virginia 
Beauty, Roxberry Russett, Rome Beauty, Alber- 
marle Pippin. 


Peaches. 


Thirty-three Varieties for Family Orchard— 
Mayflower, Sneed, Arp Beauty, Victor, Greens- 
boro, Connett’s Early, Carman, Camelia, Fam- 
ily Favorite, Mountain Rose, Champion, Belle 
of Georgia, Stonewall Jackson Cling, Stump, 
Elberta, New Prolific, Old Mixon Free, Craw- 
ford’s Late, Poole’s Favorite, Tippecanoe Cling, 
Crother’s Late, Sea Eagle, Lyndon Cling, Mat- 
thew’s Beauty, Butler’s Late, Salway, Beer's 
Smock, Heath Cling, Eaton’s Golden Cling, Al- 
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bright’s October, Bilyew's October, Stinson’s 
“_ctober, Hawkin'’s Winter Free. 

For Market Orchard—Ripening from May 
20th to August 10th—Mayflower, Victor, Arp 
Beauty, Carman, Belle of Georgia, Elberta. 

For Market Orchard—August, September 
and October—New Prolific, Matthew's Beauty, 
Poole’s Favorite, Crother’s Late, Beer’s Smock, 
Heath Cling, Salway, Bilyew’s October Free, 
Stinson’s October Cling. 


Plums. 


Japan—Red June, Ogon, Abundance, Nor- 
mand, Burbank, Chabot, Climax, America, Bart- 
lett, Apple, Wickson, 

European—German Prune, Stark’s Green 
Gage, Yellow Egg. 

Best for Market of the Japan Plums—Red 
June, Abundance, Chabot, America. 


FRUITS OF ALABAMA. 
By W. F. Heikes. 


Alabama represents a wide divergence in 
temperature and climatic conditions. The dif- 
ference in latitude from the northern line to 
the extreme southern part of the state is about 
5% degrees or 330 miles. In North Alabama 
the lowest temperature usually occurs during 
the early part of January, when for two or 
three days 6 degrees above zero to zero is not 
unusual. The winters are exceptional which 
show a temperature lower than this. In South- 
ern Alabama the thermometer in winter sel- 
dom registers below freezing. The tempera- 
ture in this part of the state is greatly modified 
throughout the year by the prevailing winds 
and breezes from Mobile Bay and the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Nearly all kinds of fruits, from the apple to 
the orange, thrive in Alabama, but an intelli- 
gent selection of varieties best suited to the 
different latitudes and localities is necessary in 
order to secure profitable production. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the varieties of fruits I would 
recommend for the climate and soils of Ala- 
bama, each variety ripening in the order named, 


Apples. 


Summer—May Pippin, Red Astrachan, Early 
Harvest, Yellow Transparent, Red June, Early 
Red Margaret, Family, Horse, Kansas Queen. 

Autumn—Bonum, Equineteles, Kinnaird’s 
Choice. 

Winter—Wine Sap, Ben Davis, Terry, Yates, 
Shockley. 

For Commercial Orchards—Yellow Transpar- 
ent, Kinnaird’s Choice, Wine Sap, Ben Davis, 
Terry, Shockley. 


Pears. 


Summer—Koonce, Le Conte, Smith's. 

Autumn—Kieffer, Seckel, Duchess d'’Angou- 
leme. 

Early Winter—Beurre d’'Anjou, Lawrence. 

For Commercial Orchards—Kieffer. 


Plums. 


Red June, Abundance, Wild Goose, Burbank. 
For Commercial Orchards—Red June. 


Cherries. 


Dyehouse, Early Richmond, Montmorency. 

Cherries succeed fairly well in North Ala- 
bama in well chosen locations, but have no 
value in a commercial way. 


Peaches, 


Mayflower, Arp Beauty, Greensboro, Waddell, 
Carman, Hiley, Champion, Mountain Rose, Old 
Mixon—free and cling, Belle, Capt. Ede, El- 
berta, Crawford’s Late, Lemon Cling, Beers’ 
Smock, Salway, Heath Cling. 

For Commercial Orchards—Mayflower, Arp 
Beauty, Greensboro, Carman, Hiley, Belle, El- 
berta. 

The Mayflower, lately brought out by the 
J. Van Lindley Co., is the most remarkable 
extra early peach ever introduced. We fruited 
it this year for the first time. It had sufficient 
color on the 19th day of May for shipment and 
was ready for market three or four days ahead 
of Victor, heretofore regarded the _ earliest 
peach. At the date given, the Mayflower had 
a bright crimson cheek while the Victor showed 
no signs of coloring. The Mayflower is without 
doubt the most profitable of all extra early 
peaches as a market fruit, especially for express 
shipments, The last of the Mayflower peaches 
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had been gathered five or six days before the 
Arp Beauty and Greensboro were fit to ship. 

The Arp Beauty ranks next in value to May- 
flower and these two varieties should exclude 
from our list of peaches the Victor, Alexander, 
Triumph, Admiral Dewey and Sneed. There 
are now some seedlings of Elberta, both earlier 
and later than the Elberta, claiming recogni- 
tion, and which we are watching with much 
interest, hoping they may fill the gaps in the 
peach season with fruit of the good qualities 
of their parent. 


Grapes. 


Worden, Concord, Niagara, Agawam, Lindley, 
Norton's Virginia, Lutie, Scuppernong, Thomas. 

Grapes thrive sufficiently well to make them 
very desirable for home planting, but it has not 
been found profitable to grow them in a com- 
mercial way. 


Pecans. 


Taylor, Stuart, Frotscher, Centennial, Van 
Deman, Pabst. 

The pecan seems to be perfectly at home in 
all parts of Alabama. There are two trees in 
Huntsville known to be at least seventy-five 
years old. Their nuts have been scattered all 
over the city by the birds and the young seed- 
ling trees are pictures of health and beauty. 
Although the nuts are comparatively small they 
are much prized by all who are fortunate 
enough to have these bird-planted trees. The 
improved grafted and budded varieties are be- 
ing planted now and I would recommend no 
others when these are to be had. For those 
who will plant commercial pecan orchards in 
Alabama there is promise of very profitable 
returns. Lands suitable for pecan growing are 
yet cheap, but advancing in price. 


Oranges, 


There are favored spots in the southern part 
of the state where the Satsuma and the Kum- 
quats can be grown in a commercial way with 
fair prospects of success. The more tender 
sorts may be planted in the home orchard, but 
the degree of frost to which these are some- 
times subjected would make the planting of 
groves in a commercial way an uncertain in- 
vestment, 

Apricots, Nectarines and Quinces are seldom 
planted and have been disappointing where 
tried. 

Figs, Japanese Persimmons and Pomegran- 
ates succeed admirably in the southern half of 
the state. 

Small Fruits. 


Blackberries grow everywhere. The Dew- 
berry and some of the improved early varieties 
of the Blackberry have been grown profitably 
in a small way. 

Strawberries are grown largely and success- 
fully for the home and Northern markets. The 
beds require better cultivation and the plants 
more frequent renewals in this climate than 
in the cooler climate of the north. 

Raspberries may be grown, if given extra 
care, for family use and in a small way for 
nearby markets. 

Currants and Gooseberries are very short 
lived and of no value in this climate. 

Almonds, Filberts and English Walnuts have 
not succeeded well and, therefore, are not to 
be recommended. 

There are varieties of fruits other than those 
named in this list which have been found to do 
reasonably well in Alabama, but the list I have 
given is the one which, in my judgment, best 
meets the requirements. 





A Nurseryman’s Housewarming. 


The Vincennes Capital has the following 
account of the housewarming recently 
given by Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Reed at their 
newly oceupied home at Vincennes, Ind., 
near Mr. Reed’s nurseries: 


The members of the Ladies’ Driving Club, in 
company with their husbands in automobiles, 
spent Tuesday evening at the beautiful country 
home of Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Reed and gave to 
the new residence a genuine house-warming, as 
well as to christen it Long View. The name 
was suggested because of the beautiful view of 
the country in all directions from the site of 
this elegant new home. 

Mr. and Mrs. Reed gave each guest a most 
cordial welcome and a great profusion of beau- 
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tiful fragrant flowers added very much to the 
charm of the surroundings in the house. 

Shortly after the arrival of the party a six- 
cceurse dinner of choice and delicious viands was 
served. 

The favors for this happy event were dainty 
hand-painted view cards of familiar scenes in 
pepular fiction and were the production of 
Mrs, Sheridan Hersee Isaacs 

After dinner the guests spent several hours 
very happily in social conversation and when 
the hour of departure arrived all joined in pro- 
fusive expressions of the hospitality of Mr. and 
Mrs, Reed. 

There were in the party Messrs. and Mes- 
dames A, M, Sheperd, John W. Emison, W. C 
Bierhaus, Frank W. Curtis, C. M. Olin, E. §S 
Sheperd, E. M. Jones, John S. Bierhaus, W. C. 
Nicholson, D. D. Aldrich, L. D. Simpson. 





Peach Yellows as it Relates to Nurserymen 
(Continued /jrom page 7) 


efforts? In this way, and in this way only, can 
this movement be successful to any great de- 
gree, 

While nurserymen of the Middle West can 
possibly obtain pits from California, I can see 
no more promising point than Georgia for ob- 
taining the bulk of the supply for our eastern 
nurseries. At my request, Prof. E. L. Worsham, 
State Entomologist of Georgia, has kindly 
agreed to look into this matter, and, if possible, 
I am sure he will be glad to arrange for the in- 
spection of orchards and issuance of certifi- 
cates to orchardists who wish to engage in the 
business 

I would suggest, in this connection, that 
these orchardists also attach an affidavit to the 
seed, stating that they were obtained from 
trees inspected and certified to by the ento- 
mologist giving the certificate I would suggest 
further that this certificate be restricted to the 
seed produced from trees examined by this en- 
tomologist. In other words, that the seed for 
which trees were examined by a certain ento- 
mologist be sold only under his certificate. Even 
if taken to another state, they should be sent 
out under the certificate of the man who in- 
spected the trees originally. 

While we must not expect too much at the 
start and may have to pay a larger price for 
certified seed until the peach growers in fav- 
ored districts awake to their opportunities along 
this line, if persisted in by the nurserymen, will 
soon bring relief. However, this can be accom- 
plished only by the full co-operation of the 
nurserymen, who must be very careful as to 
the source of buds and also as to diseased orch- 
ards in the vicinity of their nurseries. 

This question should appeal to you as broad- 
minded men of affairs, purely from the stand- 
point of self-interest, for, where this dread 
disease destroys the peach industry, you can 
not sell any large number of trees. On the 
other hand, where the grower feels confidence 
in the trees he is purchasing and confident he 
can control this disease, there is no trouble to 
build up the peach industry and sell thousands 
upon thousands of trees. I hope, gentlemen, 
this work may have your earnest support in 
every way possible and that, by your full co- 
operation, the disease may be kept from enter- 
ing such states as are now free from it and 
largely eliminated from others where it has be- 
come prevalent. 

*Bul. No, 1, U. S, Dept. of Agric., Div, Veg. 
ath. 


"Nother Luther Burbank. 

Pontiae, Mich., March 25.—Henry M. 
Linabury, retired druggist, has evolved a 
fruit tree tonic. Applying principles of 
chemistry he concocted a solution in which 
he soaked iron nails about an ineh and a 
quarter in length. When the nails had 
taken up sufficient of the liquid he drove 
them into his fruit trees. He declares that 
last season his trees bore plentifully, while 
those of his neighbors were fruitless. He 
has soaked a quantity of nails in the tonie 
and is now offering them to fruit growers 
for experimental purposes. He maintains 
that fruit trees need nourishing as much 
as the soil, and that the quickest way to 
get results in the trees is to apply the 
tonic direct to the trees.—American Flor- 
ist. 
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THE PECAN 


READ AT MILWAUKEE BY H. D. SIMPSON 








“Until the past few years little attention has 
been given our nut bearing trees except in Cali- 
fornia. The supply of pecans, one of our most 
valuable nuts, is largely derived from the wild 
trees growing in the river bottoms of Oklahoma, 
Texas and other states south of the 40th par- 
allel on the Mississippi river and its tributaries. 
Many of these wild trees have been destroyed 
to make room for crops which do not give as 
large returns as the pecans. From the Wabash 
Valley the pecan has nearly disappeared. This 
tree is also a valuable wood which makes the 
temptation to sell the timber all the greater. If 
the supply of pecans is to be kept up it will be 
necessary to plant and grow them on a com- 
mercial scale, just as we are planting apple, 
peach, and other fruit trees. 

Occasionally a wild tree was found which 
bore extra large thin shelled nuts which were 
far superior in flavor to the small ones. It was 
thought that by planting these fine nuts, trees 
would be secured which would bear fruit like 
the parent. Experience soon proved this was 
not the case. A number of large nuts from the 
seme tree when planted would bear as many 
different nuts as there were trees and most of 
them would be small and inferior. Some thirty 
or forty years ago propagation was attempted 
by grafting and budding, layering and other 
methods, but all with so little success that it 
was thought to be a hopeless task. However, 
after many trials and experiments by a number 
of men it was found that whip grafting on small 
seedlings and wedge grafting on larger stocks 
and old trees was reasonably successful when 
dene with great care and at the proper time. 
Ring or annular budding in the summer was 
also found to be successful. I think the meth- 
ods mosi generally followed at present are the 
whip grafting and ring budding. 

‘The grafting is done in the winter when the 
stocks are dormant, The earth is removed 
from the seedling several inches deep and a 
scion about six inches long grafted on it and 
then securely wrapped with waxed thread and 
the dirt packed well about the union leaving 
only a single bud exposed to the air. For bud- 
ding it is necessary to have two knife blades set 
parallel on one handle about 1% inches apart. 
This knife is run entirely around the bud stick 
and the bark removed by another cut across the 
ring on the side opposite the bud and is called 
a ring bud. A similar operation is performed 
on the seedling and the bud is placed on the 
seedling and tied securely with waxed cloth. 
Shield budding is not a success with the pecan. 
Even with the greatest care 40 to 60 per cent. 
is considered an extra good stand. 

“Nursery grown trees seem to grow faster 
in Florida than in other states. I have seen 
one-year buds grown in our nursery that were 
8 to 9 feet high and 1% inches in caliper. The 
tap root is even larger in caliper and quite long. 
Grafts usually are from 1 to 4 feet high at one- 
year old. A little fertilizer, however, is neces- 
sary and good cultivation is essential to their 
best development. 

“ Digging usually begins in north Florida 
from the 15th to 25th of October and continues 
till about March Ist. This is a slow and dif- 
ficult process as no tree digger has yet been 
found that will go deep enough to get the tap 
root necessary to make them grow when trans- 
planted. Small trees should have at least 20 
inches of root and the larger ones not less than 
24 to 30 inches. The digging is done by negroes 
who use long-handled spades, and those of you 
who have worked that class of labor know how 
slow they move. Great care is necessary to 
prevent the roots from drying out and as fast 
as they are dug a man heels them in the ground 
egain. 

“The pecan, like other trees, Nas some en- 
emies, but they are less numerous and more 
easily combated than those of most fruit trees. 

“The planting of thin shelled pecans in the 
Gulf States has increased very greatly the past 
few years. The nurseries have not been able 
to supply the great demand for trees. They are 
being planted by the hundred acres and I be- 
lieve the people are really beginning to take an 
active interest in them. The great profits de- 
rived from the few trees now bearing is making 
all of us “sit up and take notice.”” These thin 
shelled pecans are selling at from 30c to 75c 
per pound in a wholesale way, depending on 
the size and variety. Very few ever reach the 


city markets because most of the crop is taken 
by private trade. The trees bear young and 
only come to maturity at 50 to 100 years of age. 
I know of a seedling tree about 25 years old in 
Monticello, Florida, from which was sold in 
one year nearly $100 worth of nuts. The graft- 
ed trees will do even better. With such profits 
possible is it any wonder that many are wanting 
a pecan orchard? 

“As yet there are no large orchards of thin 
shelled grafted pecans of bearing age—the old- 
est tree is probably not more than 17 years of 
age. This tree has brought the owner very 
large returns and there is no reason to believe 
that the young orchards will not be equally as 
profitable. The owner of an orchard, whether 
it be apple or pecan, largely determines whether 
it will be profitable. If it is well cared for, good 
returns may be expected, and if not, little will 
be realized. 

‘“‘T am aware that large pecan orchards are 
being planted, but I do not anticipate any over- 
production during this century. The nut is 
pretty well known in the United States, but 
practically unknown in Europe. When this 
country is supplied there will be an unlimited 
demand from abroad as soon as this superior 
nut is introduced. These fine sorts will greatly 
increase the consumption in this country be- 
cause of their size and better flavor and their 
cracking qualities. Thin shelled nuts that are 
full of meat—50 to 80 of them weighing a 
pound—are sure to meet with ready sale. 

“The most popular sorts are Stuart, Schley, 
Van Deman, Frotscher and Moneymaker. There 
are many other sorts, some of which are very 
fine, but as yet not so well known. The largest 
nuts are not the best as a rule—a medium sized 
nut that bears well, cracks easily and has a 
good flavor is the one best suited to commercial 
uses. A wild tree bearing a good sized nut was 
found in the Wabash Valley near Vincennes, 
from which was grafted some seedlings the past 
winter. The resulting trees will be hardy even 
farther north than where the original tree now 
stands and I hope it can be propagated in suf- 
ficient numbers so that it can be offered to the 
northern nursery trade soon. Most of the thin 
shelled sorts are not hardy farther north than 
cotton will grow. <A good sized hardy pecan 
will be a great thing for the northern people 
and something new for the tree agent to sell. 

“It used to be thought that nuts were in- 
jurious to the digestive organs, but that theory 
has long since been exploded. You know over 
in Michigan there is a great sanitarium which 
buys tons of pecans to feed its patients. It is a 
very nutritious diet and one that will often take 
the place of meat. . 

“ Pecan wood is very valuable, being espec- 
ially good for hubs, axe handles, etc. The nat- 
ural home of the pecan is in the river bottoms 
though they grow well on high land and in 
the piney woods soil of the Gulf States. The 
‘and considered the most suitable for the pecan 
in the upland is that which is underlaid with a 
red sandy clay subsoil. A little fertilizer is 
necessary on such land, but they wil! bear 
younger and will not grow so large as in the 
alluvial soils. The tree grows to great size 
where it has room for development, especially 
in river bottoms, and may well be classed among 
the giants of the forest. 

“See how many good things there are in the 
pecan tree. It is profitable to grow it, either as 
a nursery product or as an orchard tree. It is 
the best edible nut and brings the highest price. 
The tree is ornamental in appearance, makes a 
splendid shade, and is very valuable timber. 
A tree that has so many good qualities is cer- 
tainly worthy of greater attention.” 





° ° 
Discussion 

The President—Gentlemen, you have heard 
the paper by Mr. Simpson. Discussions are in 
order if you desire to discuss it, or ask any 
questions. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick—On this question of pecans 
I would like to spend a minute or two in dis- 
cussion. The paper is certainly very valuable, 
and we are under obligations to Mr. Simpson. 
There is one thought I wanted to modify a 
little with reference to our part of the country, 
in Texas. The statement in the paper to the 
effect that it is necessary to have a root on the 


trees 20 or 24 or 30 inches is all right in cer- 
tain kinds of soils, but in our soil in North 
Texas we do not find it advisable, at any rate 
not necessary. To illustrate what I mean I will 
say this: In our grafting of the pecan we often 
cut the little seedling off just below the surface, 
with very litle root, some of them having not 
a half-inch root, some an inch and a half. We 
take off those little seedlings and cut them 
back that way, line them up like grape cuttings 
and grow splendid stocks. They will root like 
grapes and give out several roots on that half- 
inch root. That illustrates the other extreme. 
One man says you must have two or three feet 
of root, and others will say you can grow them 
without any root. It is not necessary to have 
two or three feet of roots in our soil. It may 
be necessary in some soils, but not in ours, 
and I want to make this statement to keep the 
mind from going wrong on any part of this 
proposition, 

Mr, Simpson—I only know from what little 
experience we have had, and we know we can 
get from 90 to 95 per cent. with a good long 
root and thus be sure of a stand, rather than 
take a chance. I do not know anything about 
Texas, however. 

Mr. Kerr—We have found by cutting part of 
the roots of the young pecan trees, either as 
soon as they come out of the ground and trans- 
planting them, or at one year old, with the tree 
digger, which is the most convenient way, that 
it sets them back a little with the growth, and 
makes a better root system. For instance, if 
we keep them during the winter, the next 
spring they will start out, instead of one tap 
root, with three to five or six or seven tap roots 
and more lateral roots on the tree, and it strikes 
me that nurserymen who propagate trees large- 
ly for sale stand in their own light if they do 
not adopt the plan of pruning the roots of 
young trees so as to make branch roots, 





Out of the Beaten Path. 


Nurserymen as a rule, especially fruit 
growers, have adhered to a very narrow 
method in placing their advertising. The 
greater number have waited till January 
or February to commence the advertising 
and have then limited the insertions to 
about three months, bringing all the busi- 
ness at once, causing the use of extra help 
to keep things moving in good shape. 

One of the best known plant growers in 
the central states has had the good judg- 
ment to break away from this old rut. He 
has for the past two seasons placed adver- 
tising in August, running continuously 
through April. He is well satisfied with 
results, saying that he has a very gratify- 
ing fall trade, and an additional advantage 
came in the early booking of orders for 
spring delivery, enabling him to take care 
of the business at a much less pereentage 
of cost than when all the orders were 
bunched in a few weeks and required ex- 
tra force to take care of them. It would 
be to the interest of many nurserymen to 
take heed from such experience as the 
above.—The National Fruit Grower. 





Wilson—Stark. 


Announcement has been made of the 
marriage at Louisiana, Mo., on June 17th, 
of Mr. Earl Mott Wilson and Miss Amy 
Pharr Stark. Mr. and Mrs. Wilson will be 
at home at 613 Elm avenue, La Grange, 
I}l., after October Ist. Miss Stark is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Stark of 
Louisiana, Mo. 
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THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 


Read at Milwaukee by John S. Kerr. 

















“The great area lying against the Gulf of 
Mexico, between the Mississippi On the east and 
the Rio Grande on the west, and south of the 
southern boundaries of Kansas and Missouri is 
usually denominated the Southwest. In this 
area is comprised the States of Texas, Louis- 
iana, Arkansas, Oklahoma and part of the ter- 
ritory of New Mexico. Old Mexico, the western 
part of New Mexico, Arizona and California are 
considered the West, or Southern Pacific Slope. 

“The area of the Southwest covers about 
700,000 square miles, equal to about one-tenth 
of the total area of the United States. Texas 
alone has an area of 265,780 square miles, has 
a length of 823 miles, by a breadth of 740 miles, 
and a population of 4,000,000. 

“The total population of the Southwest in 
1900 was over 6,000,000, with a steady stream 
of immigration pouring into her borders all the 
time; the estimate may now safely be 9,000,000 
or 10,000,000 people, hailing from all parts of 
the world, largely from the older parts of the 
United States. It will readily be seen that not 
the tenderfoot, nor unenterprising or slothful, 
pull up and leave the old haunts to carve out 
a fortune in the new West, but men of pluck, 
energy, courage and ability, hence the strength 
and aggressiveness of the people in this great 
country. Men from the ordinary walks of life 
in older states have here grown to be our ranch- 
men, farmers, merchants, bankers, lawyers, 
judges, statesmen, ministers, educators—every- 
thing that is progressive and successful in the 
highest degree. And there is still room and 
opportunity. Greely’s admonition, ‘ Young 
men, go west,’ is as appropriate now as ever 
before. Truly, ‘The star of empire westward 
and still westward takes it flight.’ 

“The soil is for the most part rich. The 
quality, as a rule, is above the average over 
the United States, and the percentage of good 
land to waste land is above the average of the 
United States. There are millions of acres of 
rich virgin soil of dark chocolate loam on clay 
subsoil, other millions of ‘black waxy’ soil un- 
derlaid at one to thirty feet below the surface 
by a rotten limestone formation and of which 
this soil was formed, and which is largely de- 
nuded, or prairie; other millions are sandy loam 
underlaid with porous red clay and naturally 
covered with post oak, hickory and other tim- 
ber, or running to the lighter sand, covered with 
fine pine forests. 

“The forests of the Southwest contain a 
wealth of most valuable timbers of almost every 
commercial class of both soft and hard wood. 

“The minerals of the mountainous part of 
this great section are important. The exhibit 
from this section at the St. Louis Exposition 
showed a variety and a wealth of minerals ex- 
ceeded by no other section, as was attested by 
mineralogists of the highest authority and abil- 
ity. 

“The climate is most comprehensive varied, 
salubrious. The elevated wind-swept plains of 
western Oklahoma, Texas and New Mexico, 
which is pure, exhilarating and free from ma- 
laria, and from fungus and other diseases, once 
the ranchman’s pride and now fast becoming 
the land of the apple, the pear, the vinifera 
grape and alfalfa; the mild, genial and damper 
climate of the Mississippi and Red River val- 
leys, the land of the peach, and every fruit and 
farm crop; the central prairie section of Louis- 
iana and Texas, adapted to a wide range of 
fruits and standard crops; the semi-tropic coast 
section of Louisiana and Texas, where the land 
of the orange, the fig, the magnolia, gardenia, 


or cape jasmine, the strawberry, the trucker’s 
paradise, also the rice and sugar field of Amer- 
ica; almost the entire Southwest section being 
the ‘land of cotton, corn, wheat, oats, alfalfa 
and stock farming.’ 

“The productions in brief may be summed 
up as follows, roughly estimated from the cen- 
sus of 1900: Agricultural crops, such as cotton, 
grains, potatoes, tobacco, hay, etc., $500,000,- 
000; dairy and poultry products, fruit, etc., $40,- 
000,000; rice, sugar, molasses, sweet potatoes, 
ete., $15,000,000; lumber output, $31,000,000; 
horses and mules, $90,000,000; cattle, $200,- 
000,000; sheep, goats, wool and mohair, about 
$10,000,000; hogs, $18,000,000. 

‘Showing a grand total annually of about 
$904,000,000, saying nothing of her wonderful 
mineral output and manufactures. It is esti- 
mated that Texas alone represents almost half 
the above output. Texas is the first state in the 
Union in cotton, in cattle and in rice. Many 
interesting and instructive comparisons may be 
made between these figures and those of older 
states, but 1 will not tax your time to do it here, 

“As a field for investment, the Southwest is 
most attractive; both in realty, in manufactur- 
ing plants and business opportunities. The fac- 
tory in the cotton field is becoming a very pop- 
ular idea with investors. Our rich iron beds 
and coal fields in close proximity to each other 
are attracting iron manufacturers. Our won- 
derful oil gushers are astonishing the world and 
are belting this section with pipe lines to the 
Gulf. Our silver, gold, copper, lead and coal 
mines are rich. Our field strawberries, oranges 
and cabbages are gracing the Christmas dinner 
tables of our Northern neighbors. Train load 
upon train load of our most luscious peaches 
and our matchless tomatoes are going to mar- 
ket almost before the bloom has dropped in 
the Northern section. 

“Is it any wonder that this new ‘Garden of 
the Lord’ is attracting the world to the com- 
forts of its most salubrious climate, to the 
wealth of these rich soils, these bountiful and 
profitable productions? And the half is not 
told—we could enumerate ad infinitum. 

“In fruit culture, the Southwest is develop- 
ing at a rapid rate. In Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
east, north and west Texas and New Mexico, all 
classes of standard fruits grow finely. In a 
large part of these sections the boll weevil’s at- 
tack on cotton, a leading money crop, is caus- 
ing a great turning to fruit culture as a means 
of diversification. The 1900 census gives a very 
erroneous idea of the present developments 
along these lines, so we cannot safely give de- 
tailed figures. 

“Over three hundred nurseries have sprung 
up in this section to supply the demand for 
trees, and many foreign nurseries here find 
sale for their products. As in most countries, 
there have been abuses practiced; being an 
open field, this has been the dumping ground 
for much diseased and untrue stock in the 
hands of wildcat salesmen. The effect has been 
the lowering of the standard of the nursery 
business, and a reckless disregard by many tree 
planters of their obligations in accepting the 
trees ordered. The leading native nurserymen 
are striving hard to correct all these abuses and 
to raise the business up to a high standard in 
all phases of the work by better varieties, better 
stock in both growing and grading, and better 
handling, by living prices, and by straightfor- 
ward, high-toned methods and practice, There 
is already a marked improvement, and still 
there is room at the top. 

“The utilitarian age in this section is no 
longer exclusive in the planting of nursery 
stock. There is a growing tendency toward the 
planting of ornamental stock in the home 
grounds, in the cemetery and in the park. The 
varied climatic and soil conditions, so different 
from the older sections further east and north 
call for a class of fruit and ornamental trees 


and flowers adapted to these conditions, there- 
fore enterprising nurserymen and planters have 
sought out and created, as it were, many things 
in both classes ‘to the Manor born.’ Space 
will not permit the enumeration of these. 
‘Southwestern Horticulture,’ a volume recently 
published, contains much of interest along these 
lines. Copies may be had of Texas Nursery 
Company, Sherman, Tex. 

‘Come and see for yourself this wonderful 
new country. No man can breathe the balmy 
atmosphere, be fanned by the ceaseless breeze, 
come in’contact with this cosmopolitan people 
without benefits to his health, and a keeping up 
of his inspiration in such a way as to prove of 
inestimable value Besides, investments judici- 
ously made rapidly grow into sure and attrac- 
tive profits. It is with pleasure we recall the 
meeting of the American Association of Nur- 
serymen at Dallas, Tex., in 1906, and we would 
gladly have you meet with us again soon. The 
Southwest extends a cordial welcome to good 
Anglo-Saxon people of means, character and 
worth, from everywhere. ‘Come thou with us, 
and we will do thee good.’” 





A Few Points on Improvements. 
By Judge Eugene Stark 


(Continued from last month) 
Employ Reliable Salesmen. 


“We can improve by using more care in the 
selection of our salesmen, absolutely refusing 
to furnish outfits unless we know salesmen are 
reliable of the class who will follow directions, 
refusing to misrepresent, selling only to re- 
sponsible purchasers 


Skip Bad Territory. 


“ Again by keeping out of bad territory. This 
is an inexcusable mistake to which all of us re- 
tailers must plead guilty There is no greater 
country on the face of the earth than the United 
States, and each state is a jewel in the crown. 
However, it is no treason to admit here among 
ourselves in executive session the fact that there 
are spots where it does not pay to push the re- 
tail nursery business through salesmen I ex- 
pect no contradiction when I say there is not a 
retail nurseryman in this room but has sent 
outfits where his better judgment told him a 
scalding was in prospect before he got through. 
The way to avoid this is—don't send the outfit. 
There is too much good territory in this great 
country of ours to waste time, trees and cash 
besides on bad territory. 


Cancel Risky Orders, 


“By cancelling risky orders as soon as re- 
ceived. We all know this should be done, but 
do we do it? No. We think this one case may 
prove an exception and we will take chances 
on it anyway. The result is we are sadder but 
wiser, and then it is too late. 


Stop Replacing. 


“We can improve our business and our pro- 
fits especially by eliminating entirely the prac- 
tice of replacing all trees which fail to live 
either free or at one-half price. There is no 
trouble about cutting it out if all will agree. 
Many times it is right and proper that trees 
should be replaced, this for the reason they are 
delayed enroute, have been too long on the road, 
reaching customer in slightly damaged condi- 
tion, etc. In this case report should be made 
at once and whatever replacing done should be 
done then and there. The practice of allowing 
customers to report loss six months or a year 
later means practically that the nurseryman is 
assuming planter’s risk; this is unfair, unjust, 
unless we base our prices on the start so as to 
afford it. We all know that 75 per cent. of all 
loss is occasioned by improper handling, plant- 
ing, lack of protection, as well as cultivation on 
the part of planter. In short, the way a large 
per cent. of customers plant trees the wonder is 
that any of them live. 

**Now, as stated in the start, none of these 
points are new; we all know about them, but 
the trouble is we do not follow them. My ob- 
ject has been to show that we will have a bet- 
ter balance on the credit side if we do follow 
them. Possibly I could have thought of more, 
but did not wish to make the mistake of cover- 
ing too much territory.” 
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Nurserymen 





issue up to and including March, 1909. 
be extended one year and you will receive the same representation in the directory. 


representation during life of: contracts. Ten cents per line per insertion for each line additional to the 


number specified. Foreign nurserymen, $1.50 per year. 





Alabama 
Fraser Nursery Co., Huntsville—Cherry, 
peach, plum. 
Huntsville Wholesale Nurseries, Hunts- 
ville—General line. 


Arizona 


R. A. Smith Sr., Box 38, Sefford—General 
nursery siock. 


Arkansas 
Anthony's Union Nursery Co., Austin, R 
F. LD 1- General nursery stock. Wholesale 
and retail. 
California 


Wagner's Nursery, Pasadena—Burbank’s 
wonderful winter rhubarb. 

Leonard Coates Nursery Co., Morganhill 
—Pecan seedlings. ‘Pistachio nuts 

Fancher Creek Nurseries, Fresno—Bur- 
bank's creations, roses, nut trees. 

Wilson's Fresno Nursery, Fresno — Fruit 
trees and grape vines. 

Enterprise Nursery, 2144 Station A, Pas- 
adena— Headquarters for ornamental shrub- 
bery. 

Chico Nursery Co., Chico—General nursery 
stock. 

Colorado 


J. W. Dillon, Greeley—General Nursery 
stuck. 

Colorado Nursery Co., Box 423, Loveland— 
Irrigation grown trees. 

The Northern Nursery Co.; 210 Barclay 
Block, Denver. 


Connecticut 


The Burr Nurseries, Manchester—Hardy 
New England grown stock. See adv. 

Paul M. Hubbard & Co., Pinehurst, 
Bristol—General Nursery stock. 

North End Nurseries, C. F. Brainard, 
prop., Maple St. Thompsonville — Pot 
grown perennials. 


Florida 


Arcadia Nurseries, Monticello— Leconte 
and Kieffer pear. 

H. S. Graves, Gainesville—Florists and 
general nursery stock. 

The Barber Frink Co., Nurserymen, 
Macclenny — Pecans, Persimmons, Mul- 
berries, Ornamentals, Oranges. 


Georgla 

P. J Berckmans Co., Ltd., Augusta—Fruit, 
ornamentals, nuts. 

Pike County Nurseries, Concord - General 
line fruit, ornamentals, shade trees. 

smith Bros. Concord—General line fruit, 
and ornamentals at wholesale 

P Hjort, RF. D. 3 Thomasville— 
Ornamentals only. Evergreens a specialty. 

J. B. Garman, Austell—Dealer in all kinds 
of plants. 

. J. Toole, “Idaho Nursery,” R, F, D. 2 
Payette—General nursery stock. 


Idaho 


Anton Diederickson, Payette— Payette Val- 
ley Nursery. 


Illinels 

R. Douglas & Sons, Waukegan—Ever- 
greens. 

L. F. Dintelmann, Belleville — Fruit, 
shade and ornamental trees. 

John A, Cannedy Nursery and Orchard 
Co., Carroliton- Fruit stock. 

Arthur Bryant & Son, Princeton—Nursery- 
men. 

Irvin Ingels, LaFayette—General retail. 
Always a list of surplus. 

Harvard Evergreen Nursery, Harvard— 
Evergreen seedling and transplanted, 

Aurora Nurseries, Aurora—Fruit, shade, 
ornamentals, landscape gardeners. 

W. W. Thomas, Anna—The strawberry 
plant man. 

Maywood Nursery Company, Maywood— 
Ornamentals. 

F. L. Williams & Son, Tamaroa—Plant- 
ing and managing commercial orchards. 

Spaulding Nursery & Orchard Co., 
First Nationa! Bank Building, Springfield— 
General nursery stock. 

R. EB. Hachtel. S. Chestnut St", Kewanee. 

G. Klarmer, Quincy. 
Edgar Pence & Co., Nashville— Fruit trees. 
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Indiana 


J. K. Henby & Son, Greenfield—Fruit and 
ornamentals. 

H. W. Henry, 
plants. 

H. M_ Simpson & Sons, Vincennes— 
Cherry and pecan trees. 

W.C. Reed, Vincennes—Fruit, shade and 
ornamental trees. 

Cc. M. Hobbs & Sons, Bridgeport—Fruit 
and forest seedlings. 

The E. Y. Teas Co, Centerville—Largest 
growers for the trade of the new hydrangea. 

Burns City Nurseries, Burns City— 
Peach in car lots a specialty for Fall and 
Spring Sales. 

Portland Nursery Co., Portland—Apples, 
pears, poplars, maples, California privet 
and catalpas. 

Glen Arnold, R. F. D. 6, Dansville—Retail 
trade. 

_J. M. Snodgrass, Kirklin—Catalpa seed- 
lings a specialty. 

The Northern Ind ana Nursery Company, 
Waterloo—Fine lot of apple and plum. 


La Porte — Strawberry 


lowa 

Shenandoah Nurseries, Shenandoah — 
Complete general nursery stock. 

Mount Arbor Nurseries, Shenandoah— 
Complete general nursery stock 

Cc. G Patten & Son, Charles City—Fruit, 
shrubs, vines and small fruits. 

Snyder Bros., Center Point — Hardy 
Peaches for the north a specialty. 

H F. Ayres, Wilton Junction — General 
nursery stock. Evergreensa specialty 

Apple Grove Orchard, R K. Lemon, Mgr., 
Mitchellville, R. F. D.3 — Strawberry spe- 
cialist. 

Davenport Nursery Company, Davenport 
—Peach, small fruits and ornamentals. 

H. C. Raymond, 814 Sixth Ave., Council 
Bluffs— Peonies. 

J. B. Mitchell, Cresco. 

A. H, McMullen, Howey Creek—General 
nursery stock. 

F. W. Meneray, Crescent Nursery Co., 
Council Bluffs—Large growers of peonies, 
cherries. 

J. F. Wagner, Sunbury—General nursery 
stock. 

Kansas 

J. H. Skinner & Co., Station A, Topeka— 
Fruit tree seedlings. 

F. W. Watson & Co, Topeka—Fruit tree 
seedlings, Mahaleb stocks, Osage hedge. 

Winfield Nursery Co., Winfield — Fruit, 
forest and shade trees. 

N. E. Copeland, Oakland—Apple, pear, 
Mahaleb seedlings. 

Aulne Nursery, Auline—F, T. Remer, 
pear and apple. 

T. H. Smailwood Fort Scott—Fruit plants. 
Only the best is “Good Enough.” 

Eldridge Nursery Co., Girard—4o,oo0 trans- 
planted red cedar. 

Abilene Nurseries, Lock Box 374, Abilene— 
Apple, peach, shrubs, vines. 

M. E. Chandler, Argentine—Raspberries, 
grape vines, privet and shrubs. 

The Orton Nurseries, R. F. D. 3, Kiowa— 
General nursery stock, 

A. C. Bingham, Box 4, Sabetha— Fruit 
grower, general dealer. 

Hausen’'s Nursery, R. F. D. 9, Wichita— 
General nursery stock. 

T. E. Griesa, Lawrence—Apple, peach, 
plum, pear and cherry. 

G. W. Wooden, Cuba. 

Mount Hope Nurseries, A. C. Griesa, 
prop., Lawrence—Extensive growers of 
general nursery stock. 


Kentucky 
Willadean Nurseries, Warsaw — Fruit, 
shade, ornamentals, shrubs. 
H. F. Hillenmeyer & Sons, Lexington. 


Louisiana 
Sam H. James, Mound— Largest grower 
fine ans in U.S, grafted trees, grafting 
wood, 
Maine 
W. F. Cobb & Co., Turner Center— General 
nursery stock. 
Maryland 
W. W. Wittman, 117 Hanover street, 
Baltimore—Peach seed. 
Franklin Davis Nursery Co, Baltimore— 
Fruit, shade, ornamentals. 
Charlies M. Peters, Salisbury — Grape 
Vines 
J. G. Harrison & Sons, Berlin—Apple, 
peach, pear, strawberry plants. 





W. F. Allen, 10 Martin street, Salisbury— 
Strawberry plants. 

The Westminster Nursery, Westminster 
—Peach, Carolina poplar, raspberry, black 
berry, strawberry, I-3 yrs. asparagus. 

Fleming Hetzea. Williamsport — Peach, 
apple, California privet, poplars. 


Massachusetts 

Framingham Nurseries, South Framing- 
ham— Ornamentals, shade trees, flowering 
shrubs. 

Cc. S. Pratt, Reading—Strawberry plants 
and hardy phlox 

Cyrus R. Keene, Cohasset. 

T. C. Thurlow & Co.. West Newbury. 

P. A. Atkins, Pleasant Lake—California 
privet and general stock. 

A. L Gilbert, 40 Homer St., Springfield— 
Nurseryman and Florist. 


Michigan 

I. E. Ilgenfritz’ Sons Co., Monroe— 
General line choice nursery stock. 

. E. Whitten, Bridgman—“ Strawberry 
Plants That Grow." 

David Knight & Son, Sawyer—Small 
fruit ; lants, wholesale and retail. 

E. Ferrand & Son, 379 Vinewood Ave., 
Detroit—Maples. Norway and Schnedler, 
shrubs, evergreens. . 

Ralph Wise, Plainwell—General nursery 
stock 

George A. Hawley & Sons, Hart—Peaches, 
apples and currants, 

L. T. Curtis & Sons, RF. D. 8, Flint— 
Ornamental trees and shrubs. 

The Dean Nurseries, box 78, Shelbyville— 
Plum trees, strawoerry and raspberry 
plants. 

Minnesota 

Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City—Fruit and 
ornamental nursery stock. 

J. Hill, St. James—Grower of all kinds of 
hardy trees, shrubbery, evergreens etc. 

The Preston Nursery, Box 45, Preston— 
General line, also Norway poplar. 

Norden Nursery, Albert Lea—General 
nursery stock. 

Elliot & Redpath, 1412 West 47th Street, 
Minneapolis—Introducers of New Carrie 
Gooseberry. 

O. F. Brand & Son, Box 567, Faribault— 
New apples, pears, peonies, evergreens. 

George W. Strand, Taylors Falls—Hardi- 
est varieties for the northwest. 

Missourl 

New Haven Nurseries, New Haven— 
Peach and pear trees. 

Stark Brothers Nurseries and Orchards 
Co., Louisiana, Mo.—Apple and peach. 

Jackson County Nursery Co., Lee's 
Summit - Heavy stock of Apple and Cherry 
trees. 

L. A. Goodman, 4,000 Warwick Road, 
Kansas City 

M. l, Bonham, 725 Artesian Ave , Clinton 
—Austin Dewberry and other small fruits. 

Thomas Butler, Amity—General stock of 
everything kept by first class nursery. 

Gibson’s Ozark Nursery, R. F. D. 2, 
Springfield—General line. 

Bloomfield Nursery Co., box 52, Bloom- 
field—Two and three year apples. 

Kansas City Nurseries, Geo. H. Johnson, 
Prop.. successor to Blair & Kaufman, 233 
Rialto Bldg., Kansas City—General line of 
nursery stock. 

W. H. Roeder, Osceola. 


United States Nursery Co., Rich—Roses, 
ornamental shrubs, 
Montana 
Montana Nursery Co., Billings—General 
Nursery Stock. 
Nebraska 
Youngers & Co., Geneva—Apple, peach, 
pear, cherry, plum. 
J. A. Gage, Beatrice—Black Locust. 
Humphrey Nurseries, Humphrey—General 
nursery stock. 
Benson-Omaha Nursery Company, Benson 
—General stock. 
The York Nurseries, York—Our specialty 
is Norway Poplar. 
U. L. Moore, Beaver City. 
G. A, Strand, Minden. 
Benson-Omaha Nursery, box 353, Benson— 
General nursery stock. 
New Jersey 


Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford—Nursery- 
men, importers and florists, 
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In advance will give you American Fruits for one year and a two line insertion in this directory in each 
If you are a subscriber send one dollar and your subscription will 


Advertisers will have 


C. A. Bennett, Robbinsville —California 
privet and asparagus roots. 

J.. T. Lovett, Little Silver—Hardy per- 
ennials and small fruits. 


New Hampshire 


A. P. Horne & Co., Manchester—Genera) 
nursery stock. 


New Mexico 


E. F. Cadwallader & Son, Mountain Park— 
General nursery stock. 


New York 
W. & T. Smith Co, Geneva—Fruit, orna- 
mental, roses, green house plants. 
Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester — Hardy 
roses 


Jackson & Perkins Company, Newark— 
Nurserymen and rose growers. 
T. S. Hubbard Co., Fredonia — Grape 
Vines. 
Wheelock & Clark, Fredonia — Grape 
vines and currant plants. 
Jas. M. Kennedy, Dansville—s 
and dwarf p ar — . sasineaien 
Foster & Griffith Fredonia—G 
Py A onia rape roots, 
L Farmer, Pulaski—Strawbe 
for the trade — 
Jerome B. Rice Seed - 
bridge, N. Y. — ve 
_W. N. White & Co.. 76 Park place, N. Y, 
city—Exporter American deciduous fruits. 
W. G. Means, Geneva—Wholesale Nur- 
serymen. Fruit stock a specialty. 


F. M. Hartman, Dansville — Wholesal 
grower budded standard and dwarf peer, 
cherries, plums, quince and apples. 


W. C. Bryant, Nurseryman, D ville— 
Apples and Japan nag Ta ates 

F. E. Schifferli, Fredonia — Gra vi 
and currant plants. ainaeaag 

J. B. Kimball, 45th Parallel Evergreen Nur- 
series, Brushton—Fir, spruce and Tine. . 


American Nursery Company, New York 
City— Complete assortment of fine orna- 
mentals. 


_August Rilker & Sons, 31 Barclay St., Ne 
York City—Horticultural ‘Importers. = ed 
Herman Berkhan, Cortland St., New 
York City, 
G. R. Meeker & Co., War v 
vork City ren St.. New 


Rice Brothers Co., Geneva—Gen 
am mae eral nur 


C. A. Hyatt, Croton-on-Hudson—Frui 
ornamental trees. nate 
O. D. Green, 1304 East Genesee Street 
Syracuse, 4 
Bloodgood Nurseries, Flushin Orn 
1 Ss, - a- 
mental, deciduous and evergreen Teena. 


N. L. Oliver, 506 Locust Street, 1 
r,s C s - Lockport, 
successor to E. B. Lewis—Gooseberry iavern 
currant cuttings and grape vines. , 


A G Blout, Hastings—Grower of straw- 
berry plants, wholesale and retail. — 


D. S. Shourds, Macedon— General nursery. 


Chase Brothers Company, New Engl 
Nurseries, Rochester—General _ 


George Bros., Penfield—Own root roses. 


John Charlton & Sons, Rochester—Roses 
paeonies, flowering shrubs. , 


North Carolina 
John A. Young, Greensboro—North Car- 
olina natural peach pits. 


R. W. Craft, RF. D. 2, East Bend— 
General nursery stock. 


Valdesian Nurseries, Bostic — California 
and Amoor privet. 


North Dakota 
Oscar Will & Co., Bismarck. 
Ohio 

Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville—Gen- 
eral stock, greenhouse plants, roses. 

W. N. Scarff, New Carlisi i 
in small fruits. ee 

W. J. Graves, Painesville—Peach. 

L. Green & Son Co., Perry—Fruit, orna- 
mentals, roses. 

M. Crawford Co, Cuyahoga—Small fruit 
plants and gladiolus tulee. * oo 

Ford Seed Co, Raveuna—Choice seeds 
and nursery stock. 

Henry Kohankie & Son, Painesville— 
Ornamentals is our specialty. 

T. B. West, Perry—Fruit trees and orna- 
mentals, small fruit plants, roses. 

Rosemont Nurseries, Painesville, Roses a 
specialty, address R. F. D. 2-Menton. 


T T. Finney, Millersburg — General 
nursery stock. 
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Henry J. Biehl, Sandusky — Nursery 
dealer 


Wm Carson & Sons, Middleport — Rasp- 
berry and strawberry at wholesale and retail. 


W. T. Mitchell & Son, Beverly. 


J. W. McNary, Dayton—The new Hydran- 
gea (arborecens sterilis). 

J. D. Cartwright, 302 St Clair Bidg., 
Toledo—Forest tree seedlings, Cumberland 
raspberries. 

The Ohio Nursery and Supply Co, tr19 
East River St., Elyria—Young stock for 
transplanting. 

. H. Esty, Tippecanoe City—We grow 
peaches for the people. 

L. W. Carr, 1432 Arthur Ave , Lakewood— 
Herbaceous plants and landscape work. 

Spring Hill Nurseries, Tippecanoe City— 
General nursery stock. 


Oregon 


Oregon Nursery Company, Salem—General 
nursery stock. 


A. Miller & Sons, Milton—Fruit, shade, 
ornamental trees and shrubs. 


Capital City Nursery Co., Salem—Dealers 
in fruits and ornamental trees, 


Oklahoma 


Comanchie Nursery, R. F, D. 1, box 2, Co- 
manchie—Grape, blackberry, dewberry. 

Garee & Garee, Noble—General assort- 
ment, 

Tulsa Nursery Co., Box 675 Tulsa—Gen- 
eral stock for the southwest. 

Chickasaw Nursery and Seed Co., Duncan 
—Pedigreed fruit trees, plants and seeds. 

Ozark Nursery Co., Tahlequah—General 
nursery stock, wholesale and retail. 


Pennsylvania 
Martin He Musser, Lancaster — Hedge 
pants, California privet. Japanese barberry. 
rhe Morris Nursery Co , West Chester— 
Fruit ornamentals, roses, paeonies, iris, 
herbaceous plants, vines, etc. 
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J. B. Moore, Hatfield—Oak Grove Nur- 
series. 

Hoopes Bro, & Thomas, West Chester- 
Evergreens. 


J. C. Boyd, Guy's Mills—Dealer in gen- 
eral nursery stock. 


Samuel C. Moon, Box 208, Morrisville— 
Evergreens and ornamentals. 

Jos. W. Thomas & Sons, King of Prussia 
—Shade, ornamentals, evergreens, shrub- 
bery, privet. 

Laurel Hill Nurseries, 948 Clay Avenue, 
Scrantom—Nursery stock for local trade. 


Venango Nursery Co., 1102 Liberty St., 
Franklin—General nursery stock. 


Elliott Nursery Co., 386 Fourth Avenue, 
Pittsburg. 


Giles L. Clark. 900 Wood St., Scranton— 
Landscaping. 

J. C. Withrow, box 38, Vanport—Best 
general assortment of nursery stock. 

The Westminster Nursery, Westminster 
—Peach and Carolina poplars. 

Joseph L. Lovett Nurseries, Fmilie— 
Fifteen thousand paragon and improved 
chestnut trees for sale. English alnut 
trees. 

South Dakota 


George H. Whiting, Lock Box 1108, 
Yankton—Hardy northwestern varieties 


Tennessee 


Easterly Nursery Co. Cleveland, Tenn.— 
Peach, pear, apple, pecan. 


Tennessee Wholesale Nurseries, Win- 
chester—Apple, pear, cherry, peach. 


Tullahoma Nursery and Orchard Co., 
Tullahoma, Tenn 


Giles County Nursery Co., Pulaski— 
Peach trees, peach seed and Carolina 
poplar. 


Southern Nursery Company, Winchester— 
Growers of apple, peach, cherry, roses, 
evergreens. 


Oakland Nurseries, R. F. D. 6, Columbia— 
Fruit, shade, ornamentals, grapes, asparagus. 


Texas 


M., G, Black, Mt. Pleasant—Pomeroy peach, 
best money maker of the age. 


Texas Nursery Co., Sherman — South- 
western trees. 


Edward W. Knox, Successor to W. N. 
Knox & Son, San Antonio—Trees, Roses, 
Evergreens 


on —— Austin—General line and 
native Texas bulbs, shrubs, etc. 


Waco Nursery Co., R. F D, No. 7, Waco— 
General line of nursery stock. 


J. R. Johnson, 303 McKinney Ave,—Full 
line of general nursery stock. 


H. M. Springfellow Lampasas, Vermont. 


S. L. Boone, Box 314, Hereford—General 
nursery stock, plains grown. 


Vermont 


Dix J Camp, Randolph Center—Prime 
Vermont natural apple seeds. 


Virginia 


W. T. Hood & Co., Richmond—Peach, 
Angoulem, Kieffer and LeConte pear. 


E. W. Jones Nursery Co, Woodlawn— 
Peach seed, strawberry plants. 


C D. Wenger, Dayton—General nursery 
stock. 


Washington 
Rose Bank Nursery, Pateros—First class 
stock our motto. 
Geo. W. Paslay, 
stock our motto. 


Pateros — First class 


Wisconsin 


Evergreen Nursery Co., Sturgeon Bay— 
White pine seed. 


Henry Lake Sons Co., Black River Falls. 
W. H. Bright, Ft. Atkinson. 

W.A. Richter, North Milwaukee. 

T. J. Ferguson, Wauwatosa. 
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| Foreign Nurseries 





P Sebire & Son, Ussy, Calvados—See 
advertisement 


Charles Detriche, Sr., Angers, France— 
See advertisement. 


; E. T. Dickinson, Chatenay, Seine, France — 
See advertisement. 


Goossens & Hellemons, Oudenbosch, 
Holland—See advertisement. 
Wm. Fell & Co., Hexham, England. 


Jacs Smits, Naarden, Holland 


E. C. Morris, Brown's Nurseries, Ontario, 
Canada~— General line 


_J. A, Wisner, Port Elgin, Ont.—General 
line and Wisner's Dessert apple. 





Supplies, Insecticides, 
Etc. 











Derrick Oil Co., Titusville, Pa.—Crude 


- Oil for spraying. 


Ward-Dickey Steel Co., Indiana, Harbor, 
Ind —Box straps. 


Dayton Fruit Tree Label Co., Dayton, 0, 
—Labels for nurserymen and florists. 


Rhodes Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich,— 
Pruning shear. 


Benjamin Chase Co., 11 Mill St., Derry, 
N. H.—Wood labels of all kinds. 


McHutchison & Co., 17 Murray St., New 
York City, N. Y¥.—Raffia. 


Maher & Grosh, 92 Adams St., Toledo, 
O.—Nursery 'Nives. 


American Horticultural Distributing Co., 
Box 704, Martinsburg, West Va.—Manu- 
facturers of “ Target Brand.” 


Barrett Mfg. Co, Chemical Dept, Frank- 
fort, Philadelphia, Pa —Crude carbolic acid 
dark for Enrulsions. 








Samuel C. Moon, Morrisville, Pa. 


SPECIALIST IN EVERGREENS AND ORNAMENTALS 


Wrote us and called our attention to two errors in our directory. We take this opportunity 
’ 


to thank Mr. Moon and call attention to the fact that we want the next issue of our directory to 


be as accurate as human hands can make it. 


like Mr. Moon. 


we will see that you lose nothing by your courtesy. 


By the Way 


That next issue of our directory will be something that you cannot afford to miss. 


To do this we must have the cooperation of men 
If you read these pages for the next few issues you will find many names that 


will appear in the next POCKET EDITION of the directory. If you will be as kind as Mr. Moon 


If you 


are already a subscriber and have not taken advantage of our special offer send us your name, 


address and specialty at once so that we can get you in and get you in right. 


Write us for 


particulars and we will tell you all about that next directory which will contain information of 


greatest value to nurserymen, besides the names and addresses of the firms doing business in the 


United States. 








OUR ADDRESS 


American Fruits Publishing Company 
16 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


USE THE ADDRESS GIVEN 


IN FULL AND AVOID DELAYS AND 


MISTAKES 
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| THE SPRAYING OF NURSERY STOCK 


| Read at Milwaukee by L. R. Taft, Agricultural College, Mich. 

















“Commercial orchardists agree that spraying 
is a necessity if they are to produce first-class 
fruit, and experience has shown that, by spray- 
ing alone, they can increase the value of the 
fruit crops ten to twenty fold, making it very 
profitable. This being the case it would seem 
that the nurserymen who are growing the same 
species of trees, which are of course subject to 
the attack of the same insects and diseases, 
would find the spraying of nursery stock very 
remunerative, especially as the value of the 
crop at stake is several times greater, and such 
is the case in some sections where it has been 
taken up. 

“When I speak of spraying I do not mean 
alone the spraying that is becoming necessary 
in some sections for the control of the San Jose 
scale, which of course is generally recognized 
as imperatively required if the stock is to be 
saved, but what I wish to urge upon the mem- 
bers of this association is the spraying for the 
purpose of preventing the ravages of the vari- 
ous other insects and fungus diseases which are 
more or less common. 

Thirty years ago, when the leaves upon pear 
and cherry seedlings, or perhaps on trees that 
had already been budded turned brown and 
dropped from the trees, they were said to have 
“blighted”, and the trouble was ascribed to the 
weather, or perhaps to unfavorable soil or other 
conditions, but it is now known that the leaves 
of these trees are subject to the attack of a 
fungus which works in and destroys the tis- 
sues, and it has been shown very conclusively 
that the injury can at a very small cost be pre- 
vented. Considering the fact that any one of 
these diseases may cause the loss of several 
hundred dollars upon a single acre every nur- 
seryman, if not already informed, should post 
himself on the subject and prepare to fight 
for freedom—from blight. 

It is true that the conditions under which 
trees are growing have much to do with their 
general health. If care has been taken to give 
each kind of tree the proper kind of soil, if it 
has been supplied with humus and a suitable 
amount of plant food and if thorough cultiva- 
tion is given during the growing season, the 
trees will be far less likely to be attacked and 
will suffer less injury than if any of these things 
have been overlooked, Whatever the cause 
may be, a tree that has been in any way check- 
ed in its growth by unsuitable surroundings, or 
conditions, is especially subject to the attack 
both of insects and fungus diseases. If the sea- 
son is very dry, or if food is lacking, it is often 
possible to prevent such a check as will bring 
on the attack of leaf blight, by frequent cultiva-. 
tion, or by the application of soluble fertilizers, 
but there are very few years when with the 
best of care the injury to plum, cherry, pear 
and quince trees, to say nothing of apple trees, 
grapes, currants and gooseberries, would not 
several times repay the expense of spraying. 

So far as the fungus diseases of nursery stock 
are concerned, it is probable that the greatest 
injury is done by what is commonly called “leaf 
blights”, although from the fact that upon sev- 
eral of the fruits the portions of the leaves at- 
tacked drop out, leaving small, round holes, 
they are often spoken of as “shot-hole’”’ fungi. 
There are really a number of species, which at- 
tack the different classes of trees, and it often 
happens that two or three of them may be up- 
on one tree at the same time. However, from 
a practical standpoint, they resemble each other 
closely and for our purpose they may be treated 
in a general way. 

Like other fungi, the leaf-blights multiply 
by means of spores, which serve the same pur- 
pose as the seeds in the higher plants. If these 
spores fall upon the leaves of trees of the right 
kind, and conditions are favorable for develop- 
ment, they will send out one or more root-like 
growths which will penetrate the tissue of the 
leaves and passing from cell to cell destroy 
them, causing them to turn brown, and in many 
cases the injured portions drop out from the 
leaves, giving them an appearance described by 
one of the common names for this class of 
fungi. 

In the meantime, these spots have developed 
spores which serve to spread the disease, and 
if the climatic conditions are favorable, and 
particularly if the growth of the trees has been 
checked by unfavorable conditions, very serious 
injury may follow. Seedlings of the pear and 


cherry are especially subject to attack, and the 
injury is often so serious as to make it im- 
possible to bud them, and the same or similar 
diseases often cause the loss of all of the leaves 
from cherry trees, both sweet and sour, pear 
trees, plums, especially the prunes and quinces, 
to say nothing of the injury to the apple and 
other fruits. The effect, of course, is to stop 
the growth, and trees which might grade No. 1, 
may be only fit for the brush heap, or if the 
injury comes the first or perhaps in the second 
summer, the wood may not ripen and the trees 
will winter-kill. 

As many of you are aware, a remedy has 
been found for these diseases and to a large 
extent for all of the fungus diseases in Bor- 
deaux mixture, which is composed of about 
equal parts of lime and sulphate of copper, and 
water. The usual formula is four pounds sul- 
phate of copper and five or six pounds of lime 
in fifty gallons of water. It has been demon- 
strated that if the leaves are coated with this 
mixture before the spores have gained entrance, 
and the coating is kept up by occasional spray- 
ings during the season, there will be no chance 
for the leaf-blights, or similar diseases, to at- 
tack them. It is merely a question of the fre- 
quency and the thoroughness of the applica- 
tions, and although some care is required to 
coat the new leaves as they come out, and to 
renew the applications when washed off by 
rains, as a rule if three or four applications are 
made at intervals of ten days to two weeks, 
after the first of July, the loss will be very 
slight. If the month of June is dry, or if there 
are frequent heavy showers, the number should 
be increased, 

Grapes, bush fruits and strawberries are of- 
ten attacked by mildews and leaf-blights, and 
Bordeaux mixture can be used upon them to 
advantage. Peach trees are very seldom at- 
tacked by fungi and spraying is not practiced to 
any extent, owing in part to the fact that the 
foliage may be injured even by weak applica- 
tions of Bordeaux mixture. 

Although the injury is seldom very serious, 
nursery stock is injured to a slight extent by 
various leaf-eating insects. Most of these will 
yield readily to the arsenicals and if they are 
noticed it will be well to add five ounces of 
Paris green or two pounds of arsenate of lead 
to fifty gallons of Bordeaux mixture. For 
sucking insects, such as plant-lice, an eight or 
ten per cent. kerosene emulsion, or a strong 
tobacco decoction may be used, although if 
sprayed just before the buds open in the spring 
with the ordinary sulphur-lime solution which 
is used for the San Jose scale, many of the eggs 
will be destroyed, and enough of the sulphur 
will remain on the trees to kill many of the 
young lice when they hatch, 


Spraying for the San Jose Scale. 


Nurserymen who have had a personal ac- 
quaintance with this insect will admit that it 
is one of the greatest pests they have encoun- 
tered, but it is with us, and, although it is 
doubtful if it will ever be entirely eradicated, 
it has been shown that it can be held in check 
at a slight cost, and there is no reason for be- 
ing discouraged if it is in one’s nursery. The 
question is, what can be done to prevent its 
spread in the nursery? 

First, have a geenral cleaning up in the nur- 
sery, destroying stock that is moderately in- 
fested if it is overgrown, or for any reason, is 
of little value. All badly infested trees, seed- 
lings and culls should be removed at any rate. 
If there are fruit trees, or shade trees such as 
the mountain ash, that are especially subject 
to attack in the nursery or in the vicinity and 
under the control of the nurseryman, they 
should either be removed or thoroughly spray- 
ed. Care should also be taken that there are 
no seedling trees or shrubs either wild or cul- 
tivated, that do not have attention. In nearly 
every nursery in which I have ever seen the 
seale, there have been seedling apple trees 
growing up in the hedges or along the fences 
or drives, that were literally encrusted with the 
scale, and until these are removed there is little 
hope of getting rid of it. I presume no nur- 
seryman present will admit that he has the San 
Jose scale in his nursery, but if any of you 
know of its being within a hundred miles of 
your stock, I would urge you by all means to 
have as your first duty on your return home to 


see that a careful examination of the premises 
is made and the first step taken to check the 
control of the scale by the removal of such 
chance breeding places, which also of them- 
selves give the nursery an unkempt and an un- 
tidy appearance. In selecting locations for new 
blocks of nursery stock, keep as far away as 
possible from orchards, although the danger 
seems least on the windward side. Also keep 
currants, Japan quince, mountain ash, Prunus 
Pissardi and other shrubs and trees, for which 
the scale seems to have an especial liking, by 
themselves and away from the blocks of fruit 
trees. 

When these precautions have been observed 
the chances of growing clean stock will be 
greatly increased and when this is followed up 
by the fumigation of all stocks and scions, and 
the thorough spraying of the trees, the scale 
will have a poor show for development. 

When the San Jose scale has been found in 
or within close proximity to a block of nursery 
trees the spraying should be looked after. The 
first application should be made in the spring, 
just before the buds open. The later it can be 
done the better, but allowance must be made 
for stormy weather, break-downs and accidents 
of various kinds, as it is very important that 
every tree be covered with the spray from the 
ground to the tip of every branch. The spray- 
ing should, of course, be done from both sides, 
and while one thorough spraying would suf- 
fice, it will be well to go over the trees twice 
at this time, especially if the actual presence 
of the scale is known. In the northern states 
the females give birth to the first brood of 
young about the middle of June and they con- 
tinue to appear for several weeks; a second 
brood is produced in August, and a third in 
October. About two weeks after the first brood 
has appeared, and again after the second brood 
has scattered, other applications should be 
made. If the scale seem to be very numerous 
at any time, it will be well to spray the trees 
without waiting for any definite time, but, as a 
rule, if the trees were sprayed thoroughly in 
the spring there will be no occasion to spray 
again before the first of July. One reason why 
no more definite instructions can be given re- 
garding the summer sprays is that it is not 
possible to use solutions strong enough to de- 
stroy the adult insects without injuring the 
foliage, and hence, although you may destroy 
all of the crawling larvae and the young sets, 
the females will continue to bring forth young. 
If they are numerous, applications every week 
or ten days will be necessary to control them. 
This would be the case in nurseries where they 
have obtained a foot-hold and which did not 
receive the spring application. As in all spray- 
ing, care must be taken that every part of the 
trees is covered, although the scales are gen- 
erally thickest along the trunks. 


Remedies for the San Jose Scale. 


It is generally recognized that there is no 
remedy for the scale that is as effectual, or as 
cheap, as the sulphur-lime solution. It also 
has excellent fungicidal properties and will, in 
addition, aid materially in controlling other in- 
sects by destroying their eggs or larvae. 

This remedy is by many considered difficult 
to prepare and apply, but really its preparation 
is very simple and many persons who have used 
it find it but little more disagreeable to apply 
than Bordeaux mixture. For large amounts it 
can be cooked in barrels or tanks by means of 
steam, or, for use upon a smaller scale, iron 
kettles holding from forty to sixty gallons can 
be used. 

For fifty gallons of the mixture place fifteen 
gallons of water in a kettle or barrel and when 
it has been brought to a boil, pour in fifteen 
pounds of flour of sulphur, made into a thin 
paste, and then add twenty pounds of stone 
lime. Care should be taken that it does not 
boil over, adding a little cold water if neces- 
sary, and, as soon as the lime has slaked, it 
should be mixed with the sulphur and the boil- 
ing continued for forty-five to sixty minutes, 
until all of the sulphur has dissolved, forming 
a reddish-amber solution. This should be di- 
luted to fifty gallons, using cold or slightly 
warm water, but the solution should not be al- 
lowed to become cold. If it is desired to pre- 
pare 100 gallons at a time it will merely be 


(Continued on page 15) 
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READ AT MILWAUKEE By CoL,. C. WaTrRovus 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO CO-OPERATE WITH ENTOMOLOGISTS 











The report of the Committee on Co-operation 
with the official entomologists of the United 
States, will be a very brief one. It will be re- 
called that a committee of this Association met 
with the Association of Horticultural Inspec- 
tors in Washington in 1906, again in 1907 at 
Baton Rouge, La. 

At the Washington meeting it was proposed 
by the nurserymen and entomologists to en- 
deavor to secure the use of uniform tags for 
interstate shipments. After a trial by the ento- 
mologists, this scheme was found impracticable. 
Therefore the Association of Economic Ento- 
mologists which met in New York on December 
28, 1906, passed among other resolutions the 
following: “‘Resolved, That the Congress of the 
United States be asked to enact a law empow- 
ering the Secretary of Agriculture to make such 
regulations as may be deemed necessary in or- 
der to secure uniform methods of nursery in- 
spection and certification of all nursery stock 
which passes into interstate commerce.” 

This same Association of Economic Entomol- 
ogists also elected a representative “to form a 
committee with a representative of the Associa- 
tion of Horticultural Inspectors and a repre- 
sentative of the American Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation to push this legislation before Congress, 
as in our judgment, this is the best method 
available for securing its passage.” ’ 

The Association of Economic Entomologists 
and the Association of Horticultural Inspectors 
held a joint meeting in Chicago, beginning De- 
cember 27, 1907. The resolutions heretofore 
passed by the Association of Economic Ento- 
mologists were presented there, before a com- 
mittee consisting of representatives of the three 
bodies interested, namely, the Association of 
Economic Entomologists, the Association of 
Horticultural Inspectors and the American As- 
sociation of Nurserymen, 

After careful consideration of the resolutions 
and some slight verbal alterations, they were 
unanimously adopted by the joint committee. 
The resolutions were subsequently officially 
adopted by each Association of Entomologists 
and are as follows: 

A joint committee of the entomologists and 
inspectors met with the representatives of the 
nurserymen and unanimously agreed upon a 
set of resolutions which were afterwards adopt- 
ed by the respective associations. These reso- 


lutions are as follows: 
Inspect Imported Stock. 


(a) Resolved—tThat the Secretary of Agri- 
culture be empowered to make regulations gov- 
erning importations liable to harbor insect 
pests or plant diseases. Such importations are 
to be accompanied by the certificate of a duly 
accredited entomologist of the country in which 
said shipments originate, or in the absence of 
such certificate, to make inspection of such 
shipments by competent agents at point of 
destination and that a sufficient appropriation 
be made for this purpose by Congress. 

Uniform Certificates. 

(b) That Congress be asked to enact a law 
empowering the Secretary of Agriculture to is- 
sue certificates of nursery inspection as nearly 
uniform as possible to all nurseries in the Uni- 
ted States engaging in interstate trade, upon 
proper inspection of such nurseries by duly au- 
thorized representatives of the United States 
Department of Agriculture or by state officials 
approved by the Department of Agriculture for 
that purpose; and that sufficient appropriation 
be made therefor. 


Further: That all state and territorial officials 
in charge of nursery inspection be urged to 
accept the federal certificates at their face value 
and that in the states where laws are now in 
force which will not allow the acceptance of 
such certificates, the inspection departments be 
requested to endeavor to secure such state legis- 
lation as will make this possible 


Control of Pests. 


(c) Resolved—tThat Congress should author- 


ize the Secretary of Agriculture to proceed to 
exterminate or control imported injurious in- 
ects and plant diseases or any insect previously 
native to a restricted locality but which may be- 
ome migratory and threaten the whole coun- 
try, whenever in his judgment such action is 
wise and practicable; and that an appropria- 
tion be made for this purpose as a reserve fund 
against any such pest which may arise 

(d) The Joint Committee proposes to have 
two bills prepared for introduction in Congress, 
one of these embracing the subject matter of 
Sections A and B and the other embracing only 
the subject matter of Section C, and that if the 
passage of both measures be found impractic- 
able or impossible, then all efforts be concen- 
trated in the attempt to secure passage of the 
bill involving the certification and inspection of 
imports and the control of nursery shipments 
entering into interstate trade as above out- 
lined. 

From this it is manifest that the labors of 
your Committee on Co-operation with the En- 
tomologists have been successful. Moreover, it 
appears that the entomologists have been more 
zealous than the nurserymen, since the reso- 
lutions here submitted are the work of the 
entomologists. 

The work was turned over to ex-President 
Harrison to carry further and we shall learn 
from his report, when made, what has been 
done. Cc. L. WATROUS, 

Chairman 


Spraying Nursery Stock 
(Continued from page 17) 


necessary to double the quantities of lime, sul- 
phur and water given above. In case one 
wishes to prepare the solution in advance, it 
can be done by using only ten or twelve pounds 
of lime for fifteen pounds of sulphur. After 
boiling for an hour or more it can be kept for 
weeks if placed in a barrel or can. It will be 
not unlike some of the prepared sulphur-lime 
solutions now on the market, except that it 
will be less concentrated. The Rex and the 
Niagara sulphur-lime solutions can be used if 
preferred to the home-made, at the rate of one 
part of the solution to ten or eleven parts of 
water. The principal objections to these mix- 
tures are the somewhat higher cost as compared 
with the home-made mixtures, and their effects 
are perhaps not quite as lasting, but this can 
most likely be secured by the addition of five 
pounds of lime to fifty gallons of the spray 
When used upon large fruit trees, this is espec- 
ially advisable, as it assists in obtaining a com- 
plete coating for the branches. 

The above strengths should only be used for 
applications during the dormant period of the 
trees, as they would burn the foliage. For the 
summer sprayings the amount used should be 
materially reduced. Of the home-made mix- 
ture. not more than three pounds of sulphur 
should be used in fifty gallons of water, or the 
formula given above should be diluted to 250 
gallons for apples and pears, and to 300 gal- 
lons for peaches and plums. The Rex and 
Niagara solutions should be used at the rate 
of one part to fifty of water. 

The reason for making the spring application 
as late as possible before the buds start, and 
for the superiority of the sulphur-lime solution 
over others that are recommended, is that if 
made at that time there will be sufficient sul- 
phur on the trees, when the young that may 
have escaped the winter application appear, to 
kill them. 

Various soluble or rather miscible oils are 
used for the San Jose scale. In our tests of 
these oils we have been able to kill from 95 to 
98 per cent. by winter applications containing 


10 per cent, of the oils, but they do ont seem to 
have the lasting powers of the sulphur-lime 
solution, and such is the reproductive power of 
the San Jose scale that trees sprayed with the 
oils, which seem to have very few live scales 
upon them in the spring, will be considerably 
encrusted when the time for digging comes, un- 
less weekly applications of the oil are made 
during July and August The oils should be 
used 1 to 10 in the spring and 1 to 40 or 50 for 
summer applications. 


Cost of Spraying Materials. 


The expense for the mixtures will vary with 
the formula used as well as the cost of the 
chemicals. The latter will vary widely with the 
amount purchased As a rule, Bordeaux mix- 
ture can be made for a half cent per gallon, 
and the materials for making the sulphur-lime 
solution will cost about one cent per gallon, 
with labor and fuel from one-fourth to one-half 
cent per gallon more The Rex and Niagara 
solutions cost about two cents per gallon, and 
the soluble oils from three to five cents per gal- 
lon, according to the strength used. These are 
for the dormant sprays, and those for the sum- 
mer in the case of the scale remedies will cost 
from one-fourth to one-fifth as much. 

From two to three barrels will suffice for an 
acre of nursery stock for one application and a 
man with one horse will do ten acres in a day 
and double this amount if the material is pre- 
pared and handy for use. 


Nursery Spraying Apparatus. 


For the economical and effectual spraying of 
nursery stock special spraying apparatus must 
be used. A two-wheeled rig for one horse will 
be handiest The axle should be high enough 
to pass over ordinary nursery stock, with the 
wheels about seven feet apart The barrel or 
better yet a tank holding perhaps seventy-five 
gallons should be slung under the center of the 
axle directly behind the horse The wheels 
should have wide rims and tires, so that they 
will not cut into the loose soil in the nursery, 
and the pump should be geared to both wheels 
to give an even draft The working parts of 
the pump should be of brass and should be of 
simple construction and sufficiently strong so 
that it will not get out of order Structural 
weaknesses should be guarded against in every 
part. They are the greatest drawback in power- 
spraying machinery, but are rapidly being rem- 
edied. 

The arrangement of the nozzles will be im- 
portant and should have careful attention. They 
should be upon standards that can be raised 
and lowered, and there should be attachments 
so that the nozzles can be directed upon the tops 
of the trees, as well as upon all parts of the 
trunks and branches. The pump used should 
be able to maintain a pressure of 100 pounds 
when there are a sufficient number of nozzles in 
operation to thoroughly spray both sides of 
four rows. 

Many of the larger nurseries have for several 
years practiced spraying their stock, but for 
the most part the spraying outfits used have 
been rather crude and unsatisfactory. After 
experimenting for several years two of the 
Michigan nurseries have developed outfits that 
are doing very good work. They are construct- 
ed along the lines mentioned. I am glad to be 
able to exhibit photographs of these nursery 
spraying outfits. 

In these days of competition and of high 
prices for labor and supplies, to succeed in the 
nursery business one must be able to grow 
strictly first-class stock, and, as the grade of 
the stock as well as the stand secured, can be 
greatly improved by thoroughly spraying the 
trees to control the fungus diseases as well as 
the insects, a marked increase along this line is 
confidently predicted. 

I need not speak of the differences that exist 
in the grade of stock produced by different nur- 
series, and it is such meetings as this that one 
should attend to get enthusiasm, and the in- 
clination to be content only with growing the 
very best stock. Then with care in the selec- 
tion of a suitable location and the proper soil, 
the use of good stocks, thorough cultivation, 
and, last but by no means least, giving proper 
attention to spraying, a wonderful improvement 
in the grade of American nursery stock will be 
secured, May this day soon come, 
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NURSERY NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 














The citizeng of Red Bluff, Cal., are to pur- 
chase grounds for a new park. 


John Wilkinson, nurseryman and florist, died 
at Springfield, Mass., June 18, aged 80 years. 


The state horticu'tural society of Indiana 
will meet at Greenfield, August 19th and 20th. 


It is reported that trees in the vicinity of 
Red Bluff, Cal., are at last free from pests and 
blight, 


Houston Clawson, of Clawson Bros., Neoga, 
Ill., has announced his candidacy for county 
surveyor. 

Minneapolis, Minn., has issued bonds to the 
amount of $45,000 for the improvement of its 
park system, 

Charles C, Dreher, of Orville, Cal., is looking 
for a section of land for the purpose of setting 
it to oranges. 


L. D. Platt, nurseryman of Oe!wein, Iowa, 
is candidate for representative in congress on 
the prohibition ticket. 


The city of Hanford, Cal., has under advise- 
ment the proposition of buying a twenty-acre 
tract for park purposes. 


J. E. Wright of Ogden, Utah, is secretary of 
the newly organized fruit growers’ association 
of that section of the state. 


W. H. Wyman of North Abington, is opening 
up a good deal of land at Rockland, Mass., for 
the growth of trees and shrubs. 


The Southern Orchard and Planting Com. 
pany of DeQueen, Ark., have an orchard con- 
taining 200,000 Elberta peach trees. 


Many thousands of dollars will be spent for 
the improvement and beautifying of the Oak 
Hill cemetery at Cedar Rapids, lowa. 





P. J. Berckmans Co,, Augusta, has been given 
the contract for beautifying the grounds around 
the academy for the blind at Atlanta, Ga. 


The city of Cleveland, Ohio, has started a 
war against the lighting and telegraph com- 
panies to stop the destruction of shade trees. 





In its annual estimate the park commission 
of Fresno, Cal., has asked for nearly ten thous- 
and dollars to inmprove the parks of that city. 


Col. R. H. Hankinson of Hankinson, Pa., has 
developed a new variety of strawberry. It is 
seedless and said to be especially fine in flavor. 





Reports from Canon City, Col., state that 
1,500 acres have been set to fruit trees near 
there and more land is being opened for the 
Same purposes. 


Mrs. Charles Orr and Miss Dase Parsons, 
have donated a tract of land to Lowellville, 
Ohio, for park purposes. The council will 
accept the gift. 


Japan has adopted a forestry plan. Under 
the scheme the government will plant, cut the 
trees, manufacture the lumber and do the 
“whole business.” 


The Citrus Protecive League of Los Angeles, 
Cal., have taken action looking toward the in- 
crease in tariff to protect the citrus fruit in- 
terests of the coast. 

Apple 


The Perrysburg Spencer Seedless 


Company, of Perrysburg, Ohio, capital $5,009, 
has been incorporated by Eugene Rheinfrank, 


L. J. Metzger, J. H, Ainsworth, V. H. Seeley 
and George C. Bryce. The company will grow 
seedless apples. 


Park commissioners of Minneapolis are plan- 
ning the acquirement of three to four hundred 
acres of land for the enlargement of Glen- 
wood park of that city. 


The city of Philadelphia is planning to spend 
$500,000 in the improvement of the Parkway 
in 1909. Of course, some of this money will go 
for ornamentals and shrubbery. 


The city of Lynchburg, Va., has established 
a municipal nursery for the propagation of 
trees for its parks. Young shade trees will be 
furnished free of charge to citizens, 


The Van Holderbeke Nursery Company has 
been incorporated at Spokane, Wash., with a 
capital stock of $60,000. A. and E. Van Hol- 
derbeke and A. Elm are the incorporators, 


The tussock moth has attacked the trees of 
Cleveland and is doing great damage. It has 
even attacked the sycamores and _ poplars 
thought to be immune from such parasites. 


The State Horticultural Society of Georgia, 
wil meet August 12th at Cornelia, Ga., and 
remain in Session two days P. J. Berckmans 
is president and L. A. Berckmans treasurer. 


The stockholders of the Albaugh Georgia 
Fruit Company, Dayton, Ohio, which operates 
a big nursery and fruit farm in Georgia, voted 
to increase the capital stock from $30,000 to 
$32,000. 


Columbia River “Orchard Company of 
Phoenix, Ariz., with principal places of business 
at Phoenix, St. Paul, and White Salmon, Wash.; 
capital stock, $100,000, has been _ incorpor- 
ated. 


Norman J. Coleman, wel! known to New 
Jersey nurserymen and ex-president of the 
American Association of Nurserymen, attended 
the funeral of ex-President Cleveland at 
Princeton, 

Mrs. Salina Carter has given $50,000 to the 
city of Omaha, Neb., for the acquisition of 
260 acres of land for park purposes, Ten 
thousand dollars will be spent the first year in 
beautifying the land. 


The efforts of the United States government 
to bring to a standsti!l the traveling sand dunes 
of Michigan, in the vicinity of Saugatuck, by 
means of planting grasses, shrubs and trees is 
meeting with success. 


Cc. D. Matthieson, Milwaukee, Wis., has pur- 
chased a tract of land and will improve it by 
setting out shrubbery and ornamentals. Fine 
residences will be built on the tract when the 
improvements are completed. 


George F. Baer, president of the Reading 
Railway company, and Mrs. Baer have given a 
thirty-two acre tract to the city of Reading, 
Pa., for park purposes. It will be improved 
with ornamentals and shrubbery. 


The South End Land Co., W. W. Baldwin, 
president, Houston, Texas, has, it is reported, 
purchased 9,000 acres of land in Harris county, 
which will be laid off in 10, 20, 30 and 40_acre 
tracts and sold for fruit and truck growing. 
The land will be drained. 


C. W. Stuart, of the nursery firm of C. W. 
Stuart & Co., Newark, N. Y., met with a pain- 
ful accident while out driving a few days ago. 
A runaway horse collided with the buggy in 
which he was riding, and broke his collarbone 
and two ribs on the left side. 
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During a heavy thunderstorm here June 27, 
the large barn at the Sherman Nursery Com. 
pany at Charles City, Ila.. was fired by a bolt 
of lightning. The loss on the barn is $4,000, 
but the total loss is $8,000, including horses, 
etc. The building is to be replaced immed- 
iately. 


H, C. Weeks, a resident of Long Island, has 
met a reverse in the courts in his twelve-year 
fight to protect the trees of his esta-e {rom the 
axe of corporations. He announces, however, 
that he will carry the case to the next highest 
court and in the meantime his trees stand un- 
Scathed. 


Cormac J. McCormick, Hon. E. R. Gilday 
and Benjamin Dansard, Jr., are members of the 
newly organized McCormick Nursery Company 
of Monroe, Mich. The new firm is expected 
to be in a position to make its first shipments 
next spring. There are now six nursery firms 
at Monroe, 


The Fruit Growers of Scott County, IIL, also 
was incorporated for $10,000. Their present 
officers are: President, George Ashford; vice- 
president, C. F. Keding; secretary, A. C. Sea- 
man; treasurer, Robert Kerr; Sales manager 
J. F. Tanner, with F. E. Wood and Claus 
Roegge as directors. 





The Labrusca Vineyard Co., of Camden, N. 
J.; object, to engage in the business of grow- 
ing grapes and fruits and to bottle the juice 
and pack all sorts of fruits; Capital $300,000; 
incorporators, Howard Parker, Lucius Parker, 
Ellis Parker, Eugene Robinson, Daniel W. Hor- 
ner, John S. Horner. 


The Williamsburg Nursery Company of Wi'- 
liamsburg, lIa., has purchased 10 acres of land 
adjoining Cedar Rapids which it will at once 
begin to develop. The business will be held 
here until the new location is fully prepared to 
hand'e all trade, which will be about three 
years from the present time. 


The Intermountain Nursery Company, with 
A. L. Patterson. president; F. T. Troxel!, vice- 
president, and E. M. Tyson, secretary and treas- 
urer, has filed articles of incorporation with 
the secretary of the state. The company is 
capitalized at $100,000, divided into $1 shares, 
and will conduct a general nursery business in 
Boxelder county, Utah, 


The American Association of Park Superin- 
tendents will hold its annual convention in 
Minneapolis, Minn., August 11-13, and the park 
board of the convention city has appointed a 
special committee of five members and the sup- 
erintendent to work out an interesting pro- 
gramme and provide for the welfare and enter- 
tainment of its visitors. 


Aaron Miller & Sons, of Milton, Ore., who 
have been in the nursery business here for 
some time in partnership, have just incor- 
porated and the name of the new company will 
be the Milton Nursery Co. All the private 
lands of the Miller sons and the lands of Aaron 
Miller in this vicinity have been sold to the 
company, the sales under private ownership 
amounting to about $15,000. 


Truitt & Sons of Chanute, Kan., may locate 
their immense nurseries elsewhere as the result 
of a dispute with the city administration re- 
garding the rate to be charged them for gas. 
The firm consumes a large quantity of gas in 
maintaining an even temperature in their 
greenhouses and contend that they should be 
entitled to manufacturers’ rates. The council 
insists on charging them domestic rates, 15 
cents a thousand, which causes their fuel bill 
to go soaring skyward. Truitts have abandoned 
the construction of a large addition to their 
greenhouses which they intended to erect this 
spring. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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FORESTRY TOPICS 




















When the great State of New York an- 
nounced the purchase abroad of nearly a 
million trees, there was justifiable sur- 
prise expressed in this town. Our customs 
authorities have a pretty fair list of thou- 
sands of imported and importable com- 
modities, from Kaiserzinn to Teddybears, 
that are specifically ‘‘made in Germany.”’ 
But a live forest headed this way was 
something new out of the Fatherland. 

America, with a quarter of a billion dol- 
national ‘‘re- 


worth of forests in 


already—America, that used to 


lars’ 
serves”’ 
sing and declaim about ‘*‘ Woodman, spare 
that tree!’’—had had to scour the green 
earth and rob the deforested map to effete 
Europe of a lot of little orphan trees, rush 
half of them to our waste places in what 
were once the most magnificent forests on 
the globe, and send the rest of them into 
nurseries in place of what young trees we 
had hastily raised ourselves. 


What Once Was. 


United States had once a million 
square miles of timberland. The country 
was one-third woods. Now the eut of 
timber is three times the annual growth 
and there is said to be enough only for the 
next 20 or 30 years in store. Your Yan- 
kee nation has used five or six times as 
much timber per capita as the people of 
Europe. Why not? In the words of the 
old song, Unele Sam had trees to burn. 
But with sparse grown Canada in our 
same difficulty before long, and with South 
America’s woods of too widely different 
character, while Siberia’s are all too far 
from water transportation, the far-sighted 
scientific forester has been able to show 
that it was a condition, not a theory, that 
confronted us to-day. 


The German Way. 

German forestry methods, like German 
practical sciences in general, have been 
found most thorough and painstaking. 
The Teutonic tree-grower, to begin with, 
divides his development of the forest into 
what he ealls the three methods of it: High 
forests, low forests and middle-sized for- 
ests. He distinguishes at the outset be- 
tween permanent and temporary nurseries. 
He carefully collects the seeds of oak, 
maple, beech and linden in October, birch 
in September, ash and alder in November, 
poplar and elm in May and June. The 
seeds of cone-bearing trees he practically 
brings up by hand; the grains are laid 
between pieces of flannel, kept constantly 
moist and moderately warm, until they 
begin to sprout. 

Planting vs. Sowing. 

Why plant trees? Why not sow the 
seed broadeast in forests at once, as the 
forests in natural course would do for 
themselves? Well, the German has an 
answer ready. Formerly sowing was used, 
especially for deciduous trees. But the 
gradual improvement in the raising of 
‘‘erops’’ arboreal has partly reduced sow- 
ing and partly displaced it entirely. By 
planting, the young plants have the pro- 
tection of their own greater strength 


" 
rhe 


against drought, frost, weeds, wild game 
or cattle. They avoid the too dense and 
slow upgrowth of a mass of seedlings to 
be crushed by heavy snowfall. The ‘‘ wood 
production’’ fares better and faster with 
isolated plants. It is easier to raise a 
‘*mixed forest.”” You are independent of 
the ‘‘seed yvears’’ and you can ‘‘nurse 
along’’ the more delicate varieties. 


Nursing Baby Trees. 


Your German forester puts his baby 
seedlings into a nursery that is half 
laboratory as well. With hard-headed 
thrift he less often puts good sawboards 
and cotton webbing into artificial shade 
arbors for a large plantation than does his 
prodigal American brother. The same 
scattered twigs and broken bows which 
keep off birds of the air from eating the 
seeds are usually enough protection from 
hot sun over the growing sprouts. A nat- 
ural shade is sought rather. <A land gently 
sloping to north or east is most favorable, 


a place remote from fields where mice and . 


many weeds are undesirable neighbors; an 
existing forest space, best of all, with an 
old growth of trees running east and west 
by way of protection against the southern 
sun. Better still is protection, not too 
dense, by trees on all sides. 


Transplanting. 


To raise strong, well-rooted seedlings, 
those which have started in seed-beds and 
are later to be planted out in the open are 
first set in ‘‘a larger space.’” Young pines, 
if well developed in the seed-bed, are put 
out in their place of permanent growth at 
once. The feebler sprouts are transplanted 
inside the nursery that their roots may 
better develop. The transplanted seedlings 
remain two or three years in the nursery 
and the process of transplanting usually 
takes place in the spring. The hardiest 
trees are hardest grown. In order to raise 
vigorous plants of oak or beech, the Ger- 
man nurseryman transplants the seedlings 
several times over before they go forth to 
join the struggle for existence as forest 
trees. 

Technical Tools. 


There are all sorts of technical tools 
made in Germany for forest planting; 
heavy iron rakes, to tear old roots and 
weeds and brambles from the soil, and 
sharp pointed implements with foot or 
hand rest, to clear a little hollow for the 
new root and then squeeze the earth back 
by poking around near by. Also there 
are the methods that take up the ball of 
earth or square of sod with each seedling 
and rob the old ground that much to make 
the nursery plant feel at home in new 
quarters. In the long interval of years 
between the planting of a forest and its 
final usefulness, trees upon trees have to 
be removed. Only a fraction survive. The 
predominant ones thrive at the expense of 
the suppressed and sickly trees, and nature 
after all enters into her own right in re- 
claiming the artificial plantation as a 
really near-to-nature forest. 


Forestry in France. 


In France, as in Germany, the art of 
the forester has become almost an exact 


cience. And here not so much the methods 
as the results are most striking. France 
began the work of reforming her denuded 
mountains in 1860, to repair so far as pos- 
sible the damage which had followed the 
clearing of forests under private owner- 
ship. By 1900 she had spent over $15.- 
000,000 and aequired over 400,000 acres of 
land in this work. Annual expenditures 
were still going on at the rate of over 
$600,000 a year, and it was estimated that 
in completing the work the further pur- 
chase of over 425,000 acres of land and the 
additional expenditure of over $20,000,- 
000 would be required. 


One French Lesson. 
They ‘‘do these things better in France’’ 


in one way. Less conserving, and by tem- 
perament never plodding, they have that 


other gift, imagination, in their work. 
America’s Government Forester lately 


drew a lesson from the French experience. 
In France the first efforts to repair the dis- 
astrous effects of torrents were made by 
engineers along the lower water courses. 
Dredging and dams proved at best but 
temporarily effective. Only when they be- 
gan to push their work up to the head- 
waters of the streams did they find them- 
selves on the right road. Our own govern- 
ment, said this authority, puts into the 
building of levees and the improvement of 
navigation in rivers and harbors many 
millions of dollars annually. The forest 
reserves constitute a far more economical 
expenditure for the same purpose. 

France has involved herself in vast ex- 
penditures for the reforesting of a large 
mountain area, and Italy is similarly en- 
gaged. It costs the French nation $50 and 
the Italian $24 to replace the forest cover 
on a single acre, and this is expected only 
to start the growth of the new forest. It 
will be at least half a century before the 
reforesting will be ‘* measurably bene- 
ficial.’’ Yet scientific forestry in Germany, 
France and Italy gathers an annual crop 
from the trees which have reached the 
point where they are commercially valu- 
able and can be eut. The crop is taken 
not only without injury but, on the con- 
trary, for the benefit of the whole forest, 
and this harvest earns from $1 to $5 a year 
net, after paying all expenses of care, 
planting and patrol. The Swiss forests 
yield, net, to the government of that little 
republic, $8 per acre each year, and the 
statement is made that one of our Western 
reserves in America, in 1902, yielded an in- 
come of $20,000 over and above the cost 
of its protection 


Present Forest Reserves. 


New York and Pennsylvania have pur- 
chased large areas within their boundaries 
as state forest reservations. The national 
forest reserves are: California, 21,000,000 
acres; Montana and Idaho, 20,000,000: 
Oregon, 16,000,000; Colorado, 15,000,000: 
Washington, 12,000,000; Wyoming and 
Arizona, 9,000,000 ; Utah and New Mexico, 
7,000,000 each ; Nevada and South Dakota, 
1,000,000 ; Nebraska, 500,000; Kansas, 97,- 
000; Oklahoma, 60,000; Alaska, nearly 5.,- 
000,000, and Porto Rico, about 65,000.— 
New York Evening Sun. 
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NURSERY NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


(Continued from page 10) 





The Inland Nursery and Floral Company of 
Spokane, Wash, has declared a dividend of 
seven and one-half per cent. on its capital stock 
of $50,000. The company has expended about 
$30,000 in the improvement of its office and 
grounds in that city. The officers of the com- 
pany are: J. H. Mumm. president; H. C. Rice, 
treasurer; J. C. Byers, vice-president; E. L. 
Rice and the officers, trustees. 


J. J. MeManmon, whose grounds and nursery 
at Brookside, Lowel!, Mass., are most beauti- 
fully laid out, has recently purchased from the 
proprietors of the Essex Company at Lawrence, 
the land along the river bank fronting on his 
property. He intends to lay out the space be- 
tween the river and the railroad tracks as a 
park with lawns and various kinds of shrub- 
bery and trees. 


The secretary of the State Horticultural So- 
ciety has written Mayor F. R. Dawley, Mont. 
pelier, Vt., that the society desires to hold its 
annual meeting there in November and asking 
if the city will bear ha'f the expense of the hall 
for a three days’ convention. The society is 
anxious to hold its annual meeting while the 
legislature is in session and there is no doubt 
that the city council will provide a place of 
meeting. 


The summer meeting of the Minnesota State 
Horticultural Society was held in St. Paul, 
Minn., June 23. Among the exhibits were 
tables heavi'y laden with beautiful specimens 
of peonies and roses, for which prizes were 
awarded as follows Peonies, first. Jewel Nur- 
sery Co., Lake City; second George W. Strands, 
Taylor's Falls; third, O. F. Brand & Son. 
Roses: First, Jewel Nursery Co., second, P. F. 
Hoyt, St. Paul. 

. 


Ide Neff, the bachelor hermit, has put on 
display in Tacoma, Wash., four varieties of 
strawberries grown on his ranch at Arletta. 
One berry is almost white and this variety he 
has named “Montana.” The others are a'sc of 
light color. Their names are Washington 
Oregon and Idaho, Mr. Neff has been experi- 
menting with strawberries until he has propa- 


gated these four, which possess the flavor of 


the wild berries. 


The Lazy Club of Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., sugegsts the following scale of points for 
nursery stock. and invites criticism: 1, True- 
ness to type, 10; 2, Size, neither overgrown nor 
stunted, and to be of specified age and height, 
15; 3, Root system well balanced, with abund- 
ance of roots, 30; 4, Condition, freedom from 
disease and pests, moist condition of roots and 
bark, 25; 5, Uniformity as to the characters 
of the variety, 20. . 

The Edge Hill Country Club, Dresher, Pa 
was the scene of much merriment on Thursday, 
July 9, at which time Thomas Meehan & Sons 
Inc., gave an enjoyable outing to their office 
employees in their sales and landscape depart- 
ments. The afternoon was spent in p'taying 
baseball, tennis and golf among the men, and 
croquet and clock golf among the ladies. The 
outing which was planned by the members of 
the firm, was unusually successful 


A. Dessert, a peony specialist of Chenou- 
ceaux, France, is offering two new peonies 
which are extensively grown for the flower 
markets of Paris, and are much sought after 
on account of their attractive flowers. The two 
varieties are: Blanche Cire, A pretty glossy 
wax-white bud, sulphur yellow center’ with 
greenish reflex; an early bloomer. Graziella. 
Large bloom. Collar of broad petals, flesh 
pink; those of the center shaded salmon. A 
superb lively flesh pink bud. 

Articles of incorporation of the Arlington 
Heights Orange Grove Company, have been 
filed. Riverside, California, is named as the 
principal place of business and the capital stock 
is $250,000. The directors are Baker W. Bad- 
ger and A. IL. Goodfriend of Berkeley. J. A. 
Woodson of Miles City, Mont., and Fred John- 
son and H,. M. Frazer of Riverside. The com- 
pany proposes to engage in the business of 
growing and marketing of fruit on an extensive 
scale, 


The Waterloo, la., Nursery Co, will be in- 
corporated with a capital of $25,000. A large 
part of the capital has already been subscribed. 
The company has 75 acres two miles east of 
here on the Illinois Central and it plans to 
carry on a wholesale and retai! nursery busi- 
ness similar to the large industry for which 
Charles City is celebrated. The Swift Nursery 
Company of Cedar Falls is largely interested 
and several local men are among the incor- 
porators and will have the management of the 
new company. 


A great number of the peach trees in the 
orchards near Glastonbury, Conn., are dying 
from some unknown cause. The trees are 
loaded with fruit and the leaves are turning 
yellow and dropping off. Different theories 
have been advanced to account for the trouble. 
Some think the drouth of last summer may 
have sapped the vitality of the trees, Others 
think that the succession of freezing and thaw- 
ing spells that took place last winter may have 
laid bare the roots or in some other way injured 
the trees. The trouble is worse on the dry 
knolls than in the hollows. It is apparently 
entirely different from the old fashioned dis- 
ease known as the “yellows,” as the trees look- 
ed perfectly healthy up to the time of its ap- 
pearance and were loaded with a fine crop of 
fruit. 


At the end of the famed Wissahicken drive, 
Chestnut Hill, Pa., the conditions presented by 
the Andorra Nurseries do no violence to the 
portion of Fairmount park, which is adjoining, 
Says the Philade'phia Bulletin. Indeed, the 
last half-mile of the most lovely park drive in 
America is bounded by a part of the Andorra 
Nurseries, and a sharp turn to the left as one 
emerges from the shade by the Wissahicken 
leads into a beautiful tree-bordered nursery 
road. At present this road has a special at- 
traction, as it leads to a beautiful Japanese 
garden, filled with many plants from Japan, 
including the iris in full bloom. The iris has 
very large, showy flowers on stems three feet 
high. The colors are very brilliant and strik- 
ing. in shades of azure blue, royal purple, pale 
violet, yellow and white, and many of them 
closely resemble immense orchids. One could 
not help feeling repaid for a trip to the nurser- 
ies at this time. 


The Delamothe Natural Art Decorating Com- 
pany of Spokane. was recently incorporated for 
$150,000, with these officers: President, L. G. 
Delamothe; vice_president, Col, A. M. Dewey; 
secretary, Joseph A. Borden; treasurer, Dr. A. 
Starke Oliver; general manager, E. J. Hyde; 
manager, N. Blackman Walton; trustees, 
George Kester, Gus Luell Witz and the fore- 
going officers. Its purpose is to make Spokane 
the rose city of America through its auxiliary, 
the Delamothe Distributing Company, which 
will handle the output of the metalizing plant 
which has a capacity of 1,500 roses a day. 
Mr. Walton announces it is proposed to increase 
this to make a yearly business amounting to 
$2,000,000. The company is paying from three 
to five cents for roses and has several special- 
ists on its staff to teach prospective growers 
in the culture of these flowers, which, when 


metalized, become artistic and useful orna- 
ments. Spokane is the only city in the country 
where this branch of the industry is carried 
on, 








Grape Roots That Grow 


Increase in Acreage and Varieties 


We make a specialty of growing Grape Roots. Making 
strong grades and prompt shipments We have heavy 
stock for Nurserymen’s retail trade. Light stock and cut- 
tings for nursery row. Write for special prices. Correspon- 
dence and inspection of stock invited. 


FOSTER & GRIFFITH, Fredonte, n. y- 


a  — PEACH SEED 
The VIRGINIA NATURAL Peach Seed Crop 1908 now ready for 


shipment. Send for catalogue and testimonials and see what 
the leading nurseries say about them and you will be con- 
vinced they are the best. Tennessee, North Carolina and 
other southern seed quoted later; yet these may not more 
than supply the local nurseries. 
Seed planted early produce the best results—so send 
your orders at once. 
P. 0. Box 461 & P. Phone 4382—St. Paul Phone 
. W. Wittman & Co. 7 Hanover St., Baltimore, Md. 
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The Graft Wrapping Machine. 


Last month we published a cut of the 
recently patented Reed-Bell graft wrap- 
ping machine. This month we are per- 
mitted to publish a letter from Homer L. 
Reed, one of the inventors. The man who 
aided Mr. Reed in working out this in- 
vention is Mr. H. Bell, superintendent 
of The Huntsville Wholesale Nurseries. 
The editor also prints a foot-note by Judge 
Eugene Stark, of the Stark Brothers Nur- 
series & Orchards Company, where Mr. 
Reed is foreman. Judge Stark has taken 
special interest in this as well as all in- 
ventions tending to lessen the labor of 
nurserymen. The letter follows in full: 

Louisiana, Mo., July 15, 1908. 
Editor American Fruits: 

[I am mailing you under separate cover the 
half-tone cut of the Graft Wrapper as per 
agreement. The one point that I am trying to 
make clear to the nurserymen is that by a firm 
and unyielding wrapping of the graft the entire 
length of the splice as done by the machine will 
greatly reduce if not entirely do away with the 
hard “Crown-Gall” or callous knot that so often 
occurs at the union of the graft caused by the 
splice not being held securely in position until 
it is healed. In other words it is an over- 
production of the repair tissue which comes 
out at the splice or wounded part and forms a 
granulation or callous knot. 

I have always claimed that if the splice was 
held securely that the repair tissue would be 
forced through the proper channels and the 
result would be a perfect union as shown at the 
convention, with a growth of from four to 
twelve inches. The storage grafts have shown 
the same results. 

You will remember Dr. Hedgecock’s report 
on Crown Gall in the Bulletin reprinted from the 
National Nurseryman July, 1907. Dr. Hedge- 
cock says: “In root grafting the Crown-Gall 
disease may be lessened very much by a care- 
ful fitting of the union of root graft and by 
wrapping the graft by a firm unyielding wrap- 
ping. This should hold the grafts securely to- 
gether until they are planted out; they decay 
quickly. The wrapping should entirely cover 
the wounded surfaces, especially at the lower 
end of the scion.” 

In all instances where the word “Crown-Gall” 
is used in connection with the above do not fail 
to use the word hard Crown-Gall as you know 
there are different forms. The hard Crown-Gall 
or callous knot caused as above described.—See 
Dr. Hedgecock’s Report of February 29th at 
the Botanical Society at Washington. 

In explaining to the nurserymen for com- 
parison I have referred frequently to a broken 
bone in the human body, one that is not pro- 
perly bandaged and splinted, will in most cases 
cause an enlargement, caused by poor union, 
thereby not allowing the repair tissue to go 
through the proper channel, hence a granula- 
tion and enlargement. 

I am sending you a few of the above notes 
so as to give you an idea of what the machine 
was intended to de, as I thought perhaps it 
would be of some advantage to you in writing 
up your report. 

Thanking you for the interest you have tak- 
Yours truly, 

HOMER _L. REED. 


en, I remain, 


Editor American Fruits: 

Reed has just handed me his letter and I see 
he has forgotten to call your attention to the 
saving of labor, also the saving in grafts, better 
stands secured, etc., as well as the prevention 
of Root-Knot and Crown-Gall. 

Yours truly, 
EUGENE STARK, 
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Bridgeport 





Nurseries 





Can furnish you with 
all kinds of 


Fruit and Ornamental 
Stock 


For Fall 1908 and Spring 1909 


Included in above are 100,000 Cherry, 2 year old. 


Correspondence and Inspection Invited 


C. M. Hobbs @ Sons 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Albertson @ Hobbs 


BRIDGEPORT, IND. 

















C1... 


If you want 
something good in 








Cherry, I yr. 
Peach, I yr. 
Small Fruits 


Ornamental Trees 


and Shrubs 


Roses or Evergreens 


WRITE 


Davenport Nursery Co. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Personal Inspection Solicited 











The Westminster Nursery WOOD LA BELS NURSERYMEN ond ‘FLORISTS 


J. E, Stoner, Sole Prop., Westminster, Md. 


My Specialty— Peach, and Carolina Poplars Raspberry, 





Fist Golo Haase Bie ES AT ‘The Benjamin Chase Co., 11 Mill St., Derry, N. H. 


Prices Right and Stock Highest Quality 








WANT CHOICE APPLE TREES IN GRADES 

















Established in 1870 
OWN | testes] GET -— | Special Offers for Fall 1908 | THIS 
ROOT plants. ‘Good OUR Large stock of 2 year apple in both Buds and Grafts LITTLE 
: Peach one year largely 5-8 and up ADV. 
ROSES Poutios er PRICES Early Harvest B. B. root grown plants in both one and two : 
You will read. 


HEDGE PLANTS 


CALIFORNIA AND AMOOR RIVER PRIVET 


General line of nurs 


year 
Others will 


read your ad- 


ery stock at lowest prices 


We offer to the trade nearly a million plants in the above P i i 
for fall and spring delivery. Can also fornish cutting and Send want list for Special Prices vertisement if 
small plants for lining out. Have 50,000 Soft Maple seed- 


lings. Some Carolina Poplar and American Sycamore in 
surplus. Write us for prices. 





it appears in 





VALDESIAN NURSERIES Parsons Wholesale Nurseries | 4 merican 
Bostie Department Bostic, N. C. . 
E. P. Bernardin, Parsons, Kans. [ exannnne pee Fruits 











ficorge H. Whiting Nurseries 





vi Sct tye wr eter wee The New FLYDRANGEA | pane Wir Wir Rinharb 


Descriptive Catalogue. It is accurate, concise and original, 


and based upon 25 years’ experience in South Dakota. The ARBORECENS STERILIS 


best of its kind in the Northwest to-day. (Hills of Snow) 
Grown especially for the nurserym 
Colored plates free. Attractive circu 


Geo.H . Whiting, Prop., Lock Box 1108, Yankton, S. Dak. 





Plant any time from September till May. 
Headquarters for California Fruits and Berries, 
Write for quotations on your needs. 

Peach Seed in Car Lots 


en's retail trade. 
lars at cost. 





J.W. McNARY, 316 W. 4th Av., Dayton, 0. ' wAGNER’S NURSERY, Pasadena, Cal. 











The Northern Ind. Nursery Co. 
We have a fine lot of Apple, also Plum 

to offer to the Trade for Fall 'o8 and Spring 

‘o9. Send us your want list. 

H. E. JACKMAN, Mgr. Waterloo, Ind. 














All Old and New Varieties 
Immense stock warranted true Quality 
unsurpassed. A fine stock of CaMPBELL’s 
EarR_y. An extra fine stock and full as- 
sortment of varieties of (URRANTS and 
GOOSEBERRIES ; also BLACKBERRY RooT 
CurttTine Piayxts. Catalogue and Price 
List Free Bend list of waste tor prices. 














T. S. HUBBARD CO., Fredonia, N. Y. 


When writing to advertiser please mention AMERICAN FRUITS 
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Elements of Success in the Nursery Business 


READ AT MILWAUKEE BY J. B. PILKINTON 

















It looked good and easy to me, so as soon 
as spring orders were out of the way I went at 
it, but things didn’t shape themselves to my 
liking. The small boy who figured how long it 
would take the cat to get out of the weil when 
it crawled out three feet every day and slipped 
back four feet every night, came to the same 
conclusion that I have in trying to get out a 
the deeper I delved, the further 
| got from the subject—my thoughts and power 
of composition went on a strike—the incongru- 
ity of my position confronted me—the -idea of 
a man from the wild and wooly west telling you 
veterans of the east of the elements to success! 
Appealing to a friend for suggestions, he said, 
“don't apply it to the nursery business; what 


makes a success of any business?” 


tangible pape! 


Now, who is, and what is, a successful nur- 
seryman, and from what standpoint do we 
judge his success? 

A successful firm says, “The satisfaction one 
receives largely constitutes the real enjoyment 
of living.”” There is a whole lot of good sound 
logic in this—satisfaction is akin to success, 
and as you, gentlemen, have a satisfied look, 
I am glad to infer you all are successful. But 
we are a practical lot of people and our finan- 
cial standing will meet with the worldly view, 
so I shall cast sentiment and post-mortems 
aside, although I wish to pay tribute to the 
success of a nurseryman who has such a fol- 
lowing as J. Bagby. 

When I commenced the business all we had 
to do was to grow a stock of trees. A little of 











Established 1868 


F. W. MENERAY 


CRESCENT 
NURSERY 
COMPANY 


Council Bluffs, 
lowa 


WE OFFER 
Our LARGE STOCK OF 


Paeonie 


at a Special Low Price 
for Fall, 1908 


LSO a large stock of Cherries, 
Plums, Pears, Gooseberries, 


Deciduous Trees and Ornamen- 


THIS 
LITTLE 
ADV. 


You will read. 
Others will 
read your ad- 
vertisement if 


it appears in 





everything, see how many varieties of apples, 
pears and plums you could have so as to satisfy 
the wants of the planter who wanted a family 
orchard just for variety and the order generally 
read—*Put in one or two of every variety you 
have.” The evil of the nursery business in 
those days was too many varieties—I am afraid 
the evil still exists. 

Nowadays it is one thing to grow trees and 
its another to sell them. There is a story told 
of a man who had a herd of cattle and died for 
want of a beefsteak. So are the nurserymen 
who are good growers, can raise a fine block of 
trees, but you can’t eat trees, and they die with 
trees on hand, for sake of convenience I figure 
that a good grower when he delivers the pro- 
duct of his fields to the packing house, has 
earned 25 per cent. 

Then comes the disposing of them. If very 
successful he sells all and 35 per cent. is added, 
thereby realizing 60 per cent., but supposing 
this only reaches the 50 per cent. mark, then 
comes the collections and where are we at? 
You can figure this at 40 or 100 per cent. 

In a conversation with a nurseryman who 
operates extensively, he informed me that 75 
per cent. of his collections were in on June Ist; 
it seems, in view of the fact that slow collec- 
tions get slower and slower, that 75 per cent. is 
a very poor showing. 

No matter how good prices one gets, the loss 
of 25 per cent. or even 15 or 10 per cent. is 
too great. 

Upon the collections depends our success. 

The nursery business of to-day is tremendous 
in its scope, and to master it in all its detail is 
too much, and likewise unnecesary, for any one 
mind. In my humble opinion the specialist who 
follows along any one of the many diversified 
branches of nursery work has more chances for 








tal Shrubs. We MUST SELL 


Established 1868 our Paeonies. Write for prices. 





American 








success than one who handles everything. 


Fruits cess.” 














Consolidation Alabama Nursery Company and 
Chase Nursery Company 


Announcement 


Huntsville, Ala., July 15th, 1908 
To THE NURSERY TRADE: 


We have sold to the Chase Nursery Company all nursery stock (except 
some California Privet, Spirea Van Houtte, and June Budded Peaches) all 
teams and tools, cutlery, cordage, supplies, merchandise, etc., connected with 
this business; we have not sold the real estate, accounts, and bills receiv- 
able. We are ready to pay what we owe and willing to take what's coming 
to us. We have turned over to the Chase Nursery Company orders booked 
by us for future delivery, except some California Privet, Spirea, June Budded 
Peaches and a few other items. We will write all parties who have orders 
booked, so that they will fully understand. 

The object in making this sale is to enable the Alabama Nursery 
Company to retire from the general nursery trade. You have helped us build 
a Clean, High-Class, satisfactory business; we are grateful. For the Chase 
Nursery Company we ask the same treatment accorded us. 

Yours very truly, 
ALABAMA NURSERY COMPANY, 
HERBERT CHASE, Treasurer 





Announcement 


Huntsville, Ala., July 15th, 1908 
To tHe Nursery TRADE: 

In buying out the Alabama Nursery Company we are adding a mighty 
good business to our own. We appreciate its high standing in the Nursery 
World, the value of its Good Will and the worth of its well known Trade 
Mark. We intend that under our name “Chases's Alabama Grown” shall 
continue to stand for THE BEsT in nursery products. 

The closing of this deal gives us about 1,100 acres of nursery stock, a 
strong line of Nursery Supplies—including Cutlery and Cordage—and com- 
plete equipment in every department. With the new addition to our storage 
house at Chase Station we have facilities for handling a big business in the 
best manner. We solicit your orders, knowing that we can handle them to 
your satisfaction, and ours. 

Our complete Trade List will be mailed in August. If you wish prices 
earlier we will be pleased to quote. 

With thanks to every customer for the orders entrusted to us in the 
past and with the hope of adding many new ones the coming season, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
Henry B. Cuase, President CHASE NURSERY COMPANY 
Rorert C. CHase, Treasurer 
CHARLES F. Cuase, Secretary 


ROSES 


Own Roots and Budded. Big blocks and fine stock. Two year old 
No. 1 plants. Will be graded right up to the 
“J. & P.”’ standard. 


A FEW OF THE GOOD ONES TO BE HAD NOW: 


Crimson Rambler Dorthy Perkins 
Lady Gay Minnehaha 
Hiawatha Trier 

American Beauty Alfred Colomb 
Annede Diesbach Bob Davidson 

Ben Cant Baron de Bonstettin 
Ca‘oline de Sansal Clio 

Coquette des Alps Coquette des Blanches 
Caroline Marneisse Caprice 

Frau Karl Druschki Francois Levet 
Fisher Holmes General Jacqueminot 
General Washington Gloire Lyonnaise 
Gruss an Teplitz Gloire de Margottin 
Hugh Dickson Harrison’s Yeliow 








ohn Hopper ohn Keynes 
ules Margottin B. Clark 
La France a Reine 


M. P. Wilder 

Mrs R G. Sharman-Crawford 
Mme. Georges Bruant 
Mme. Gabriel Luizet 
Madame Plantier 
Marchioness of Dufferin 
Persian Yellow 

Prince Camille de Rohan 
Pride of Waltham 

Victor Verdier 

Mosses, Etc. 


Magna Charta 

Mrs John Laing 
Margaret Dickson 
Marchioness of Lorne 
Mary Washington 
Mrs. Cleveland 
Oakmont 

Paul Neyron 
Pierre Notting 
Ulrich Bunner 
Ramblers Climbers 
SEND LIST OF WANTS, FOR PRICES 


P. S. Newark is headquarters also for Clematis, Tree Hydrangeas, Am- 
pelopsis, and some other specialties which our soil and climate produce to 
perfection. 








Jackson 6 Perkins Company 


Dispensers of “ The Preferred Stock” 
Grown Newark, in Wayne County, New York State 

















When writing to advertiser please mention AMERICAN FRUITS 


ae 


There is no royal road to success, and inci- 
dentally, “There is nothing succeeds like suc- 


























August, 1908 
PLAIN WIRED 
PAINTED PRINTED 


Of Every Description for 


Nurserymen and Florists 


The quality that gives satisfaction. No 
orders too large for our capacity, or too 
small to receive our careful attention. 
Samples and prices cheerfully given. 


Dayton Fruit Tree 
Label Co. 


South Canal St. Dayton, Ohio 
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W. T. HOOD & CO. 


Old Dominion Nurseries 


Richmond, Va. 
Specialties for Fall 1908 and Spring 1909 


[2 Japan Pear Seedlings. 


t?" California Privet—Fine plants, spec- 
ial prices in carload lots. 


[2 Cherry—t year none better. 

2" Std. Pears, 2 yr. most all varieties. 

[2 Dwarf Pears, 2 and 3 yr., Angouleme. 

[2 Quince, 2 yr., Champion, Orange, 
Meeches and Reas -exceptionally fine lot. 

t2="Japan Walnuts, 2 to g ft. to 5 to 7 ft. 
—extra good. 

And general line of nursery stock. 


Correspondence solicited. 

















Interesting to 


Nurseryman - Dealer - Seedsman 


Selling 


Field Grown Roses, Shrubs, Iris, 
Cannas, Phlox, Paeonies. 


Tea’s, H. T's. H. P’s., Mosses, Rugosas, 
Climbers and Ramblers— 7hirty types in all. 


Greatest assortment, 
Biggest MONEY value, 
QUALITY the desé. 


Get our catalogue. Get our Prices. A postal 


will bring them. 


The United States Nursery CO. 


RICH, MISS. 

















Everything in Small Fruit 


ASK FOR PRICE LIST 


W. N. Scarff, New Carlisle, O. 
JAS. M. KENNEDY, Dansville, N. Y. 


I offer for Fall and Spring 
Standard Pear 2 yrs., Bartlett and Seckel and 
te hoy engl sae Pear 2 wm general list. 
ism on Plum 2 yrs., and Japans. Cherry 
2 yrs., Sweets and Sours. yom 4 2 yrs., budded, gen- 
eral list. Quince } and 2 yrs., Champion, Bourgart 
and Angers. 
All stock free from San Jose Scale and prices as low as the lowest 
for first-class stock. 





Established 
1876 





Box Straps 


Ward-DicKey Steel Co. 


Indiana Harbor, Ind. 
Manufacturers of Planished Sheet Steel 


P, SEBIRE & SON 


Nurserymen, Ussy, Calvados, France 

Offer a general assortment of Fruit Tree Stocks, such as 
Apple, Pear, Myrobolan Plum, Mahaleb and Mazzard 
Cherry, Angers Quince, Small Evergreens, Forest Trees. 
Ornamental Shrubs, Roses, Etc. The largest stock in the 
country, Prices very low. Grading and packing the very 
best. Send for quotations before placing your orders. Cata- 
logue free. 


cS Cc ABEL &@& CO. 
Agents for United States and Canada 


110-116 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 








EVERLY, OHIO, NURSERY 


We have for Fall and Spring, 1908-1909 a large 
stock of standard varieties of Peach and Apple 
Trees, all straight. healthy and, well rooted. 
Prices reasonable. R. R. Station at Waterford, 
Ohio. Correspondence and personal inspection 
cordially invited 


W. T. MITCHELL & SON, BEVERLY, OHIO 


LOCAL SALESMEN WANTED 


The Simplex Tree Baler 


Does the Work. Price $16.00 
It is now working in fourteen states. 
Also Fruit and Shade Trees, Evergreens, Ornamental 
Shrubs, Roses, Peonies, Gladiolus, Cannas 
and Dahlia Roots. 
FOR SALE-—BRAG TREE DIGGER-Used But a Few Days. 
L. F. DINTELMANN, Box 227, Belleville, His. 


Over 1,000,000 Trees 


Write us for p ices on Apple, Cherry, Peach, 
Pear, Plum, etc. 

Send us a list of your wants and we will make you 
special prices on the whole. - 

Nurseries at Carrollton and Jerseyville, Ill. 


John A. Cannedy N. & 0. Co., Carrollton, Ill. 


One year, 8 to 10 inches; from very pro- 
lific strain, large paper shell, California 
grown. Ask for Prices. Express prepaid. 


(for Arizona, New Mexico, California and the 


. 
Pecan Seedlings 

° . 
Pistachio Nut Southwest ) Strong seedlings, from California 
grown seed. Ask for Prices. Express prepaid. 


Both ready in November. 
Leonard Coates Nursery Co. Inc., 
MORGANHILL, Santa Clara Co., CALIFORNIA 














The Tennessee Wholesale Nurseries 
WINCHESTER, TENN. 

I offer for the Fall and Spring, full line of Nursery 
stock including Apple, Pear, Glow and Peach. I 
make a specialty of carload lots of peach. The most 
complete line of peach in the country. Try me. 


J. C. HALE, Prop. 


Graves Peach 
lew F to Ripening a week 
An Early Yellow Freestone Me me HF 
Early. Trees from the originator have seal 
attached. Prices free. 
ORIGINATOR 


W. J. GRAVES, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 











Kansas City Nurseries 
GEO. H. JOHNSTON, Prop. 
Successor to Blair & Kaufman 
233-234 Rialto Building Kansas City, Mo. 


Offer for Fall, rg08- Large stock of Carolina Poplars, all 
sizes; Kieffer Pears; Catalpa Seedlings; Concord Grapes, 
and a full line of Ornamental Shrubs, Pzonies, etc. 


RED STAR BRAND 
The Nurseryman’s grade in long white strong strands 
in braided hanks. Stock alwayson hand. About quality 
ask your neighbor. About price—ask us. 


McHUTCHISON @ CO. 
17 Murray St. NEW YORK CITY 
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J. H. SKINNER & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


PETERS & SKINNER 




















Station A, Topeka, Kansas 


For Fall of 1908 


We offer a general line of 
nursery stock. We expect 
to have our usual 


supply of 
Forest Tree Seedling 


Apple and 
Pear Seedling 














ANGERS, 
FRANCE 


CHARLES DETRICHE, SR., 


Grower and Exporter of 
Fruit Tree Stocks, Forest Tree Seedlings, 
Stocks, Shrubs, Vines and Conifers 
for Nursery Planting 
A NEW PRICE LIST FOR 1907-8 has just 
been prepared and copies or other information 
may be had on application to Mr. Détrichés’ 
sole representative for the United States and 
Canada : 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
Newark, New York 








North Carolina 
Natural Peach Pits 


You always have a stand of healthy 
seedlings when you plant North Caro- 
lina Naturals. Orders will be booked 
now and filled in order booked. Let 
me hear from you with estimate of 
wants and I will make prices right. 


Reference Bradstreet 


Address Tohn A. Young 


Greensboro Nurseries 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


UALITY 


Quality and quantity don’t always 
go well together; but they do 
with us because we know how. 
For the season of 1908 and 1909 
we offer Budded and Grafted 
Pecans, Leconte and Kieffer Pear, 
Hardy Oranges, Plum, Persimmon, 
Fig, Mulberries, etc. A full line of 
Shade Trees and Ornamentals. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Arcadia Nurseries, Monticello, Fla. 


UANTITY 
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SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 




















Charles T. Smith, president of the 
Southern Nurserymen’s Association, sends 
AMERICAN Fruits the programme for the 
next annual convention which will be held 
at Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., August 
19th and 20th. The opening session will 
be at 10 o’clock Wednesday morning, the 
19th. The officers of the association are: 
President, Charles T. Smith, Concord, Ga. ; 
vice-president, C. M. Griffing, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; secretary and treasurer, A. W. 
Smith, Knoxville, Tenn. 

The programme sent out by this asso- 
ciation is so well arranged and attractive- 
ly worded that it is given in full: 


This Association was organized nine years 
ago in Chattanooga, Tenn., by a few public- 
spirited nurserymen, and has met in convention 
annually since. Those of the Southern nur- 
serymen who have attended these meetings 
regularly will tell you that the good that has 
been accomplished by the Association, and the 
advantage that it has been to the nurserymen, 
is unequalled by any other organization affect- 
ing the nurserymen of the South. 

Come and join with us and help us to make 
it better in the future than it has been in the 
past. Meet with your brother nurseryman and 
have a heart to heart talk with him, and you 
will be benefited by it. Come and tell what you 
know, and hear what the other man has learned 
in the school of experience, and it will do you 
good. We have no stenographer. We print no 
minutes. We have short practical talks by 
practical men. No long dry papers. 

Those nurserymen living in the Southeastern 
states cannot afford to miss this convention. 
It will pay you to make a long trip to meet 
with us. 

Send your $2.00 annual membership dues to 
A. W. Smith, Knoxville, Tenn., and make all 
your arrangements to be with us, 

The entomologist of all the Southern states 
are invited to mee with us in this conven- 
tion, and take part in the discussions. This 
is a meeting of business men seeking means to 
do a better and more useful business, and they 
need the help of those who are able to assist 
them in solving the ever arising problems. 

The following papers and addresses will be 
heard and discussed. Each will be limited to 
ten minutes, except by unanimous consent. In 
the discussions following these addresses, speak- 
ers will be limited to five minutes. Come pre- 
pared to say something and say it. 

“Co-operation,” W. T. Hood, Richmond, Va.; 
“The Pecan in the Nursery,’”’ R, C. Simpson, 
Monticello, Fla.; “Treatment for Aphis in Ap- 
ple,”’ J. C. Miller, Rome, Ga.; “‘ Best System of 
Rotation to Maintain Soil Fertility,”” H. Harold 
Hume, Glen Saint Mary, Fla,; “Nursery Prob- 
lems, From a Wholesaler’s Standpoint,” J. C. 
Hale, Winchester, Tenn.; ‘“‘ Nursery Problems, 
From the Retailer’s Standpoint,’”’ A. I. Smith, 


Knoxville, Tenn.; ‘“ Protection for the Whole- 
sale Nurseryman,” C. M. Griffing, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; ‘‘ Protection for the Retail Nurseryman,” 


E. W. Chattin, Winchester, Tenn.; ‘ Advertis- 
ing,”” James Cureton, Austell, Ga.; “ The Nur- 
seryman’s Part in Civic Improvement,” J. Van 
Lindley, Pomona, N, C.; “ Better Nurserymen 
and Better Trees,” Orlando Harrison, Berlin, 
Md.; “ How We May Best Increase the Demand 
for Ornamentals,” R. C. Berckmans, Augusta, 


Ga.; ‘‘ The Nurseryman’s Part in Making this a 


Better Country,” Robt. C. Chase, Huntsville, 
Ala.; “The Nurseryman’s Part in the Horti- 
cultural Society,” W. F. Heikes, Huntsville, 
Ala.; “The Nurseryman’s Duty to the Tree 
Planting Public,” J. A, Young, Greensboro, N, 
C.; “Extending Credits,” Herbert Chase, Hunts- 
ville, Ala.; “‘The Best Cultivation for Nursery 
Stock,”” J. H. Smith, Concord, Ga. 


Other subjects that have been proposed by 
prominent nurserymen of the Association, and 
which will be discussed fully at this convention, 
for the benefit of those present, are as follows: 
The uniform inspection law, and how it may be 
accomplished. Is it good policy to send out 
cheap lists at the end of the season? Should 
we have a law for trade marking, or patenting 
fruits? Has any nurseryman succeeded in pre- 
venting crown gall and hairy root in apple 
trees? Is the demand for ornamental stock in- 
creasing in the south? How should pecans be 
graded? Are the large orchardists still getting 
the benefit of wholesale prices? Is the Kieffer 
Pear responsible for the limited sale of pear 
trees? How can a better demand be created 
for nursery stock? Can nurserymen, by cvo- 
operating, create more interest in the planting 
of trees? How canwe best improve the standard 
of the stock we send out? Can we teach our 
men in the nursery to become inspectors? How 
can we who sell through dealers and salesmen 
best protect ourselves from the slow-pay class? 
Does the wholesale nurserymen send wholesale 
price list promiscuously to the retail buyer? 
What do we know about crown gall, and what 
does the inspector know about it? How can 
fruit trees be grown and sold at the low prices 
now prevailing at a profit? Would the interest 
of the fruit grower be better protected by a 
more thorough orchard inspection? What does 
the Southern nurseryman know about peach 
yellows? How may we best cut down our long 
lists of fruits catalogued? Discussion of the 
best varieties of fruits for Southern territory. 
What are the best evergreens, shade trees and 
shrubs for the South? How can we secure a 
better class of labor, and what experience have 
any of us with foreign labor? What has been 
the damage this year by “stop back” and is 
there any new knowledge on this subject? Is 
there sufficient co-operation amongst Southern 
nurserymen? What class of nurserymen are 
best able to make a profit in the business un- 
der present conditions? How can the retail 
nurserymen, doing business through salesmen, 
best manage that department of the business? 
What is the cost of growing nursery stock, and 
how do you arrive at the cost? How can we 
grow our pecan trees at a more moderate cost? 
How can we secure lower freight and express 
rates? How may we obtain more prompt 
handling of freight shipments? Railroad 
claims for loss or damage, and how best to 
handle them. Will peach seed gathered in a 
district where root knot prevails, transmit the 
disease if planted in a section where this dis- 
ease did not before exist? Should we grow as 
many June budded peaches as in past? What 
is the future for commercial orcharding in the 
South? What will we do in future years, for 
apple trees, on account of crown gall and aphis? 
Is the San Jose Scale being stamped out to any 
extent, and how? Does fumigation injure nur- 
sery stock? Who are doing most to improve 
the nurseryman’s business? How best can a 
permanent paying business be built up in our 
line? How late in the spring can we spray 
dormant bud peach with lime and sulphur? 


Are the soluble oils as effective as lime and 
sulphur, for spraying? Who has tried an ef- 
fective machine, suitable fur nursery spraying? 
Is raffia or twine better fo> wrapping cherry 
buds? What is the most effective remedy for 
mildew on roses? What is the best time for 
setting out strawberry plants? Should the nur- 
serymen establish uniform grades and prices? 
At what age should we sell our apple, pear and 
cherry trees? Are our laws sufficient to protect 
nurserymen from surrounding infested orch- 
ards? What fertilizers are best for nursery 
stock? Do we begin digging and packing trees 
toc early in the fall? What business improves 
the country more than the nurseryman’s? How 
may our state inspection laws and regulations 
be improved to meet new conditions? What is 
the best time to bud peach trees? Shall we bud 
or graft our apple trees? Practical lessons by 
failures—Tell us yours. How can strawberry 
plants be best handled in connection with fruit 
trees by nurserymen selling through salesmen? 
Does it pay to attend the annual conventions of 
the Southern Nurserymen’s Association? 














A Question 


That bothers many nurserymen who 
wish to advertise is designing of 
the advertisement. If you adver- 
tise in AMERICAN FRUITS we will 
design the advertisement if you 


will furnish the facts. 























BUODING KNIFE No. 94. Sample by mail, 25c; 





6 for $1.26 


NURSERY™MEN’S 


KNIVES 


Hand Forged Razor Steel Warranted 


Nursery Pruner, 5O Cents 








— =U 











PROPAGATING KNIFE No. 89-60c. Blade Closes; White Handle. Same Handle, but with Budding Blade, same price. 


MAHER & GROSH Co. 92 A Street, Toledo, Ohio 


When writing to advertiser please mention AMERICAN FRUITS 





Pocket Pruner, GO Cents 
oa Pocket tudder, 35 Cents 


Pocket Grafter, 40 Cents 





ben } er We Solicit Direct Trade 


4 Send for 12-Page Special Nursery Cata 
logue. 
































Heikes-Huntsville-Trees 


HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 
For the Fall of 1908 and Spring of 1909 we offer 





In Large Quantities as Usual 


See Our Price List for Particulars 


Address W. F. HEIKES, Mor., Huntsville, Ala. 








YOUNGERS & COMPANY 


Geneva, Neb. 
Offer for Fall Trade 


Apple, Plum, Peach and Cherry Trees 


Pears, Plums, Cherries, Peaches, SEEDLINGS 
Roses, Pecans, Figs, Japanese Per- Apple, Black Locust, Catalpa Speciosa, Maple, 
simmons and Magnolia Grandifolia Elm and Osage 


Aliso a Full Line of 
Ornamental and Shade Trees 


WRITE FOR PRICES 























VINCENNES NURSERIES 


W. C. REED, Prop. Vincennes, Ind. 


Cherry 


We are pleased to announce that we will have our usual 
supply of Cherry one and two year that promise very fine. 


While we grow Cherry in larger quantities than any other 
Stock, we also have a very complete line of the following : 


Apple, Standard Pear, Plum, Peach, Roses, and 
Shade Trees, etc. 


CAR LOAD LOTS A SPECIATY 





THE 


L. Green & Son Co. 


Perry, Lake Co., Ohio 


Offer for Fall 1907 and Spring 1908 
One of the most complete assortments in the country. Heavy 
on Standard and Dwarf Pear, European, Japan and Native 
Plum, Peach, Ornamental Trees, fine lot of Poplar includiug 
1 year Whips, lots of Shrubs, Vines, Roses, Evergreens, 
Herbaceous and Perennial Plants. 


Also nice lot 1 year Grapes that promise to be good stuff. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED INSPECTION INVITED 
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R. C. PETERS & SONS 


Ironshire, Maryland 
(SUCCESSORS TO) 


W. M. Peters’ Sons, Snow Hill, Md. 


Bell Telephone connections in Office. Telegraph Office, Berlin, Md. 


OFFER FOR SPRING 1908 


Peach and Apple Trees, all the Leading Varieties. 
California Privet and Grape Vines. 


Send in your List of Wants for Special Prices 





TREES 


Fruit, Shade and Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Roses, 
Shrubs, Etc. 

Wholesale and retail. 

Long list of varieties suitable to all sections. 

Full line for Spring, 1908. 

Dealers trade a specialty. 

Peach Seed, California Privet. 


Send Us Your List of Wants for Prices. 


Franklin Davis Nursery Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 




































Hench NUIséry olocks 


Fruit Tree Seedlings and Ornamentals 


Pear, Apple, Plum and Cherry and Angers Quince Cuttings grown for 
the erican trade. 

Pear and Crab Apple Seeds. 

Most complete assortment of Ornamental Stocks, Trees and Shrubs. 

Dutch bulbs—Gladioli. 

Orders solicited and booked now at low rates. 


E. T. DICKINSON 


Chatenay, Seine, France 


GEO. E. DICKINSON, |! Broadway, New York 





CHARLES M. PETERS 


Formerly of W. M. Peters’ Sons, 


Grape Vines a Specialty 


My soil I find specially adapted to making plenty of fibrous roots and plenty 
of vine. A trial order will convince you that my grading, quality and price 
will be satisfactory. It is now my intention to make the growing of Grape 


Vines a specialty. Correspondence solicited. 


CHARLES M. PETERS, 


P. O. Address 
SALISBURY, MD. 


Long Distance Phone and Telegraph, Salisbury, Md. 
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TOUR ORDER Fudan 


Silver Maples 


California Privet 
10000 2 to 3 ft. 


Kieffer Pear 


5000 4to 5 ft. 
5000 3 to 4 ft. 


1000 3 yr., 1 J-4in, 7 to 8 ft. 
5000 2 yr., 3-4in., 5 to 7 ft. 
' 6000 2 yr., 


Cherries 


% inch 
1000 
1000 
500 
4100 


Early Richmond 
Montmorency 
Baldwin 

May Duke 


% in. up, 6 to 7 ft. 


Admiral Dewey 
A. Thompson Hurlock 
Alexander 
Amsden 

Atlanta 

Belle of Ga. 
Bequet’s Free 
Bilyeu 

Bokara 

Bray’s R. R. 
Capt. Ede 
Carman 
Christiana 
Chair’s Choice 
Champion 
Chinese Cling 
Connet’s So. Ey. 
Cobler 
Connecticut 


% in., 5 to 


Aiken Red 

American Golden Russett 
Baldwin 

Ben Davis 

Bismarck 

Canda Red 

Carthouse 

Chenango Strawberry 
Cooper’s Market 

Domine 


40000 18 to 24 in. 
30000 12 to 18 in. 


8000 2 yr., 5-8 in., 5 to 6 ft. 
8000 2 yr., 9-36 in., 4 to 6 ft 
1-2 in., 4 to 5 ft. 


% inch 
2000 
2000 

500 
200 


9-16 inch 


3000 
3000 
500 
200 


Sg inch 
3000 
3000 
1000 

200 





1000 1 I-4in., 10 to 32 ft. 


5000 1 to J I-4in., 9 to 10 ft. 


5000 7-8 to J in., 8 to 9 ft. 


Siberian A. V. 


1000 2 to 3 ft. 


1000 3 to 4 ft. 


Norway Spruce 


1000 2 to 3 ft. 1000 3 to 4 ft. 


1000 18 to 24 inches 


Plums, 2 Year 


¥% inch 
4000 
1000 
3000 


1 inch 
1000 

500 
1000 


Red June 
Burbank 
Wickson 


PEACH, 1 Year from Bud 


9 16 to 3 in., 5 to 7 ft My 


Globe 

Gold Drop 
Greensboro 
Graves 

Hague 
Harrison Cling 
Hieley 

Hill’s Chili 
Hobson’s Choice 
Holland Cling 
Hugbes 

Jennie Worthein 
Kalamazoo 
Klondike 


Crosby 

Crawford Late 
Crawford Early 
Delaware 

Denton 

Edgemont 

Early Rivers 
Elberta 

Engle’s Mammoth 
Emma 

Eureka 
Everbearing 
Fitzgerald 

Foster 

Ford’s Late White 
Fox Seedling 
Francis 

Geary’s Holdon 


APPLES, 2 


Large Early Yo 
Levy’s Late 
Lemon Cling 


Krummell’s Late Oct. 


to 9-16 in., 4 to 5 ft. 


Lemon Free 
Lewis 

Lodge 

Lorentz 

Mary’s Choice 
Matthew’s 
Marshall 

Mamie Ross 
Mayflower 
Moore’s Favorite 
Mt. Rose 
Newington Cling 
New Prolific 
Niagara 

Old Mixon 
Picquet’s Late 
Ray 

Reeves Fav. 


tk 


Year Buds 


Bups READY TO CUT 


7 ft. 


Dutchess 

Early Harvest 
Early Strawberry 
Flora Belle 
Grimes Golden 
Gravenstein 
Golden Beauty 
Hyslop 

Jonathan 
Kennard’s Choice 


King 


Longfield 
Maiden’s Blush 
McIntosh Red 
M. B. Twig 
Mo. Pippin 
Nero 
Opalescent 
Pewaukee 
Paradise Winter 


Sg in., 4 to 6 ft. 


Lankford Seedling 


Rawles Janet 
Red Astrachan 
Rolfe 

Roman Stem 
R. I. Greening 
Salome 

Scott’s Winter 
Stark 
Stayman’s Winesap 
Sweet Bough 
Sweet 








Sg inch 
4000 
1000 
3000 


% to ¥%in., 3 to 4 ft. 


Red Cheek Melocotoon 
Salway 

Slappey 

Smock 

Sneed 

Stephen’s R. R. 
Stump 

Sunrise Cling 
Troth’s Early 
Victor 

Waddell 
Walker’s V. Free 
Waterloo 
Wheatland 
Willett 

Wilkin’s Cling 
W. H. Cling 
Wonderful 
Yellow St. John 


% in., 4to5 ft. 


Transcendent 
Virginia Beauty 
Walbridge 

Wealthy 

Winter Banana 
Winesap 

Wolf River 

Yellow Belleflower 
Yellow Transparent 
York Imperial 


J. G. HARRISON & SONS 


Berlin, Maryland 
































